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National Health Insurance in Japan 
by 
George F. RoHRLICH 
Social Security Division, 8.C.A.P., Tokyo 


On 1 July 1948, the tenth anniversary of the date on which 
the Japanese National Health Insurance Act came into force, 
a comprehensive reform of this, the principal, social security 
system in Japan took effect. Representing a new point of depar- 
ture, the reform incorporated the lessons learned from the expe- 
rience of the first ten years of phenomenal growth and subsequent 
crisis. The author of the following article, who has served since 
June 1947 as Chief of the Economic Analysis Branch, Social 


Security Division, Public Health and Welfare Section, 8.C.A.P. 
(Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in Japan), describes 
here the origin and working of the system, the efforts to rehabilitate 
it, which have continued with varying success since the introduc- 
tion of the reform, and the further amendments that are being 
suggested. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


LANS for a National Insurance Act? in Japan began 
to be made in the early 1930’s at the height of the depres- 
sion, which hit the rural population with special severity. 





1 Nothing contained in this article is to be construed as in any sense an 
official statement, either of fact or of opinion, by the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers (S.C.A.P.) or by any agency of 8.C.A.P. All opinions 
expressed are the private opinions of the author, who acknowledges here 
his indebtedness to his colleagues in the Social Security Division, to officials 
and ex-officials of the Japanese Government and, more especially, to Profes- 
sor E. E. Witte of the University of Wisconsin for many helpful comments 
which were utilised in revising the manuscript. 

2? The designation “national health insurance ” is a literal translation 
of the Japanese kokumin kenko hoken, kokumin meaning “ people’s” or 


(footnote continued overleaf) 
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Farmers’ indebtedness was grave, their income low. The 
average mortality rate in rural districts compared unfavourably 
with the urban rate. About one third of all communities had 
no doctor; others had too few, because most of the doctors 
were attracted to the cities and larger towns. According to a 
survey made during 1935 by one of the prefectural chapters 
of the Japan Medical Association, 35 per cent. of the patients 
in one of the more prosperous, largely agricultural, prefectures 
could pay doctors’ fees only with great difficulty, while an 
additional 9 per cent. could not pay them at all.1 Many people 
had to forgo medical care altogether. 

Industrial workers in larger undertakings and many persons 
employed by the Government enjoyed prepaid medical care 
as well as financial aid under the compulsory Government 
schemes by which they were covered in virtue of their employ- 
ment. But there was no scheme for agricultural and forestry 
workers, fishermen, farmers, craftsmen and the self-employed 
in general. It was the object of the proposed new national 


insurance to provide comparable protection for these groups. ~ 


The first draft published by the Bureau of Social Affairs in 
1934 envisaged a nationwide system of local health insurance 
institutions. Authorised by the national Government upon 
application by the mayor, but introduced on the initiative 
of one half of the residents, each institution would cover all 
residents in a village or town except paupers and the very 
wealthy. Or it could include all members of a given occupation 
residing in the area. In either case a self-governing association 
would be formed to operate the scheme, which was to insure 
the members against the costs of sickness, accident, childbirth, 
and death. Members or their families requiring medical treat- 
ment would bear a part of the cost. But for the most part the 
institution would be financed out of the fund accumulated from 
membership contributions. In addition, a national Govern- 





“ national” and kenko hoken meaning “health insurance”. Presumably, 
the prefix was chosen in order to distinguish this programme from the older 
health insurance scheme for industrial workers, called kenko hoken only. Consi- 
dering the time of enactment (1938), the name might have been selected 
also with the possible intent of strengthening the popular appeal of the new 
mag by lending it a patriotic flavour. The name is misleading, 

owever, in that the scheme was—and still is—national neither in manage- 
ment nor in coverage. 


1 Shizuoka prefecture, survey of 1 October 1935. 
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ment subsidy was anticipated, amounting roughly to 10 per 
cent. of the benefit costs—possibly as a rough gauge of the 
cost of administration. 

This proposal evoked protests from various quarters. 
Doctors feared the regimentation of their profession as well 
as @ financial loss. Pharmacists objected that the associations 
might invade their legitimate sphere by dispensing (patent) 
medicines. The (patent) drug manufacturers contended the 
very opposite, namely, that the programme would hurt their 
business. Numerous co-operative societies, mainly of farmers 
and fishermen, which had established clinics for their members, 
were afraid to lose them and jealous of any possible intruder. 
Finally, the Ministry of Finance, fearful of the financial 
obligation to which the Government was to be committed, 
vetoed the plan. Hence the proposal was never submitted to 
the Diet. Instead, in July 1935, the Bureau of Social Affairs 
appointed a Research Committee on Social Insurance, com- 
posed of Government representatives, doctors, dentists, phar- 
macists, employers, workers and experts, to survey the situa- 
tion and draft an acceptable plan. 

Meanwhile experimental associations were established with 
the help of the Bureau. They operated on the original plan, 
except that Government subsidies were not forthcoming. 
However, large private industrial welfare foundations gave 
the project some financial support. The first of these pilot 
projects started on 1 January 1935. Five others followed suit 
shortly after. Despite many obstacles, especially financial, 
all six were successful, perhaps most significantly in that 
they were able to overcome the initial opposition of the local 
doctors and secure their co-operation, in the face of sugges- 
tions to the contrary reportedly issued from the national 
headquarters of the Japan Medical Association.! 





1 The foundation for the first of these pilot projects, that of Koshigaya 
town in Saitama prefecture, was laid by a local physician who took a personal 
interest and succeeded in establishing a community medical care programme 
actually before the official plan had come to his attention. © project 
encountered difficulties in obtaining the necessary prefectural charter since 
its financial basis was not considered adequate. It was at this point 
that the help of the Bureau of Social Affairs was enlisted for the establish- 
ment of an association patterned after its plan. The necessary number 
of local promoters was found, the local doctors pledged their co-oper- 
ation, and the association was established—albeit not without a further 
controversy with the authorities for alleged violation of insurance laws 


(footnote continued overleaf) 
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The report of the Research Committee on Social Insurance 
upheld the proposal for a national health insurance programme, 
but with certain changes in the administrative structure. It 
reminded the doctors of their social obligations, but at the 
same time warned the Government to respect the doctors’ 
legitimate sphere of interest and refrain from any attempt 
to monopolise medical care in insurance institutions. 

Based on the committee’s recommendations, the Bureau 
of Social Affairs worked out a revised plan during 1936, and 
a Bill was introduced in the Diet in March 1937. A new pro- 
vision for “substitute associations ” serving as insurers in 
the place of national health insurance associations proper 
enabled agricultural associations and other co-operative 
societies satisfying certain conditions and safeguards to 
operate plans approved under the law and obtain Government 
subsidies and sanctions. Later the Diet broadened the pro- 
vision to include any non-profit bodies corporate prepared 
to offer medical services and covering a majority of the local 
residents, provided that no national health insurance asso- 
ciation was in existence in the locality, and provided, further, 
that these bodies would not confine treatment of their members 
to hospitals and clinics owned and operated by them, but 
were willing to contract with outside doctors, dentists, etc. 
This compromise went a long way in silencing the opposition 
of both co-operative societies and doctors. To meet the 
objections of the drug manufacturers, a stipulation was 
inserted in the model insurance association rules prepared 
by the Bureau of Social Affairs to prevent the supply of 
patent drugs to members. 

After prolonged discussion the Lower House approved the 
Bill; but, for reasons entirely unconnected with national 
health insurance, the House was dissolved in 1937, before 
a vote was taken on the Bill in the Upper House. Reintro- 
duced in the next session, the Bill was passed on 2 March 1938 
and came into effect on 1 July 1938. It is said that Army 
circles were instrumental to some extent in overcoming the 
last big obstacle, the opposition of the Ministry of Finance. 





and regulations, in the course of which several of the promoters were 
imprisoned. Membership in the association was completely voluntary ; 
however, 80 per cent. of the townspeople joined. (This account is b 

on interviews with persons who were close observers at the time.) 
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As Japan was mobilising its human as well as its industrial 
resources for war, ill-health was recognised as a formidable 
obstacle to the most effective utilisation of the available 
man and womanpower. The programme for national health 
insurance, and for health insurance in general, thus received 
new and unexpected support.' However, the National Health 
Insurance Act stated merely that the Government “ may 
subsidise ” the insurers “ within the limits of the budget ”. 
How, and to what extent, was thus left entirely to admi- 
nistrative discretion, i.e., the Ministry of Finance. 


ORGANISATION, SCOPE AND FUNCTIONS 


Unlike other social insurance systems operating in Japan, 
the national health insurance scheme appears to have deve- 
loped from roots peculiar to the country. These are two: the 
family system, making the household the basic unit of social 
organisation ; and the traditional co-operative institutions in 
the communities. The former offered a suitable structure, 
the latter an operating procedure for the programme. The 
traditional village co-operative enterprise most akin to the 
purpose of providing mutual insurance against sickness and 
related risks was the mujin or tanomoshiko (literally: “to 
rely upon—other people—system ”) meaning an association 
formed for the purpose of mutual aid, frequently to meet the 
cost of an expensive sickness or of a funeral through a joint 
loan.? 

Thus the household, represented by the household head, 
became the basic unit, and the village the basic area of ope- 
ration. The insurance carrier was an association formed 
by local householders either specifically for this purpose and 
with the backing of at least one half of all eligible householders 





1 Less than one month after the National Health Insurance Act was 
passed, the Diet passed the General Mobilisation Act ns at the command 
of the Government the powers necessary to control the “human and 
material resources of the State”. (Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, 
No. 2, February 1940: “ The Organisation of A a, pm in Japan”, b 
Toru OgisHima, p. 136.) In addition to the national system, other healt. 
insurance plans were created or expanded in a brief space of time. 

* For a description of these institutions, see John F. EMBREE: Suye 
Mura: A Japanese Village (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1939), 
especially Chapters II and IV. 
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or an association created for other purposes, ¢.g., an agricul- 
tural or fishing co-operative, provided that it included among 
its members a majority of the local households, to whom it 
furnished medical care, and that it was not operated for 
profit. The latter type was called a substitute association. 
While the territorial principle of organisation was the rule, 
members of the same craft or trade could also form an asso- 
ciation. These were called special associations to distinguish 
them from the territorial “ general associations”. Special 
(occupational) associations were not confined to one muni- 
cipality, but could cover a prefecture or be nationwide. The 
majority of the associations were of the general type, and 
most of these were national health insurance associations 
proper. However, in purely agricultural regions the agricul- 
tural associations commonly served as insurance carriers. 

Although established locally and operating autonomously, 
all associations needed the approval of the prefectural governor 
and were subject to his general supervision at the prefectural 
and district levels.1 There was only a loose tie between the 
associations and the national Government. It consisted of sur- 
veillance by national personnel and guidance provided through 
such media as model rules for the associations, recommen- 
dations regarding the assessment of contributions and types 
of benefits, schedules of doctors’ fees and, finally, grants-in-aid. 

Locally, the character of national health insurance as a 
system of public interest was emphasised by the stipulation 
of the Act that, barring exceptional circumstances, the mayor 
of the town or the village headman should serve as the chairman 
of the (general) association’s board of directors. Furthermore, 
arrears of members’ contributions could be collected in the 
same way and under the same sanctions as local taxes. 

In between the associations and the Government were the 
federations of national health insurance associations. These 





1 At that time, the prefectures used to be mere administrative sub- 
divisions of the country under the governorship of an official appointed 
by the national Government. Under Japan’s new (1947) Constitution, 
they have a considerable amount of autonomy and elect their governors 
as well as their own legislative assemblies. At present their aoaibes is 46. 
The district offices are administrative ncies of the prefectural govern- 
ment on what is often called the county level. Actually the counties were 
abolished in 1923. The present districts, although frequently bearing the 
names of former counties, usually cover the area of more than one of these. 
At the present time there are approximately 470 districts. 
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were authorised by law and organised in each prefecture as 
well as on the national level. In addition to serving in an 
informational, advisory, and liaison capacity, they acquired 
by way of administrative delegation a number of govern- 
mental functions, thus assuming a semi-official status. Usually 
they maintained an office in the prefectural (social) insurance 
section, and the chief served as a member of the federation’s 
board of directors. On the national level, the federation’s staff 
consisted chiefly of Government officials.' 

Coverage under this system was voluntary and membership 
was open to all persons not otherwise enjoying the benefits of 
health insurance. This meant principally the following large 
groups : farmers, fishermen, workers in small establishments 
of private industry, the self-employed, and city, town and 
village employees not covered under other insurance schemes. 
The dependants of persons insured under any of the other 
schemes could also be covered.? 

Membership of the head of the household automatically 
extended protection to all its members. Even when protection 
was sought exclusively for the dependants but not the head 
of the household, the same procedure was followed. Only 
seamen’s families could obtain coverage through membership 
of the mother or eldest son acting as head of the household, 
since the frequent and extended absence of seamen from their 
home would make their participation unpractical. In the case 
of farm hands or other persons living in, or attached to, a home 
other than their own, the head of the household to which they 
were attached acted as family head in regard to them as well 
as to his family proper. 

The law in its original form provided for only one type of 
non-voluntary membership; members of any association 
representing more than two thirds of the local residents 





1The practice of endowing private organisations with semi-official 
status by delegating to them powers properly ee to the Government 
and by staffing them with Government officials used to be common in Japan- 
ese public administration. In addition to the dispersion of administrative 
+ see ys it involved the disbursement of public funds by such bodies 
without proper accountability to, or audit by, the Government. 

2 At the time, the compulsory schemes in existence for industrial and 
Government workers did not cover their dependants. When such protection 
was extended later to the extent of one of the cost, dependants remained 
eligible for membership in national health insurance institutions so as 
to obtain full protection. 
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eligible for membership could petition the prefectural governor 
to make membership in the association compulsory for all 
eligible local residents. The number of cases in which this 
provision was invoked is not exactly known, but it is reported 
to have been small. The cases in which membership was made 
compulsory were much more numerous in virtue of a revision 
made in 1942, which is discussed below.1_ Even more were due 
to administrative pressure outside the law. 

Medical care benefits, comprising dental care, were to be 
provided by all associations. Maternity care constituted a 
separate type of benefit which each association was advised to 
provide, circumstances permitting. Funeral and burial benefits 
were in this same secondary class. Each association was free 
to determine what percentage of “ partial liability ” it would 
collect, meaning the share of the cost of treatment payable by 
the insured person over and above his insurance contribution. 
Initially, this share was seldom more than 30 per cent. of the 
cost, but soon it had to be raised to 50 per cent. in most 
associations and subsequently was raised even higher in a 
great many. 

The insured could obtain treatment either in clinics and 
hospitals owned and operated by the insurer—this applied 
mostly in the case of the substitute associations—or, more 
often, in any national hospital or Government-owned social 
insurance hospital, most other public hospitals and many 
private hospitals under contract to render service to the 
insured. They also had at their disposal insurance doctors and 
dentists, that is to say, private practitioners appointed by the 
insurers at their own request. These doctors and hospitals 
were paid on the basis of the number of points assigned to each 
type of treatment in a schedule worked out by the Japan 
Medical Association and of the yen value per point as agreed 
in the contract with the insurer. Thus the insured had normal 
access to a wide range of medical care and facilities. Moreover, 





1See p. 348. 

* Traditionally, in Japan there has been little in the way of medical 
attendance before, during and after childbirth. A very large majority 
of deliveries occur at home, with the help only of a midwife. Burial rites 
and funeral services are religiously and socially important ceremonies and 
rather expensive. Only in rare cases are the services offered or contracted 
for by the insurance carrier ; as a rule, a comparatively small cash grant 
is given in partial reimbursement of the costs. 
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in exceptional cases, they could consult any other doctors. 
In that event the patient paid such doctors at the prevailing 
rates, which were usually higher than the insurance rates, 
and sought a refund from his association. This refund could 
not exceed either the actual cost or the cost at insurance rates, 
whichever was lower. Normally, the insurance doctor or the 
designated institution sent the bill to the association whose 
member was treated. The association forwarded the bill to 
the prefectural federation, for review by an examination 
service in charge of a special committee on which insurance 
doctors, along with others, were represented. The checked 
bill less any disallowances was sent back to and paid by the 
association. 


FINANCING OF THE SCHEME 


The law did not prescribe in any detail how national health 
insurance benefits were to be financed. As regards Govern- 
ment grants-in-aid, it did not go beyond authorising national, 
prefectural and municipal subsidies. No attempt was made to 


determine the scope and method of subsidisation. 

As envisaged by the Bureau of Social Affairs, the general 
pattern of financing the scheme was as follows: the partial 
liability of insured persons requiring treatment was expected 
to aggregate 20 per cent. of the association’s total income. 
Another 20 per cent. was expected to be supplied from national 
and local government subsidies. The remaining 60 per cent. was 
expected to come from membership contributions, assessed, 
roughly, in proportion to the householder’s capacity to pay. 
Preferably, no member’s contribution was to rise far above 
the average, which was to be such that it could be paid by all 
but the poorest. 

In practice, the amount payable by each householder was 
fixed with reference to his inhabitant’s tax assessment. 
Contributors were divided into ten to twenty classes in 





1 This was one of several examination methods. Another one, long in 
use, employed the examination committees of the local chapters of the Japan 
Medical Association. 

2 A combined income and poll tax levied by the local authorities. For 
details, see SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED Powers, General Head- 
quarters : Report on Japanese Taxation, by the Shoup Mission (Tokyo, 
September 1949), Vol. 2, pp. 182 et seq. 
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accordance with their place on the tax register, and their 
contributions were graduated accordingly. The difference 
between the total expected yield from these basic contri- 
butions, together with the “ partial liability ” and Govern- 
ment subsidies, and the total amount needed was met from 
additional levies upon the households with the largest number 
of members. 

Another method is prevailingly in use today. The total 
sum to be raised is divided into three parts, say, 50, 30 and 
20 per cent. respectively—the ratio recommended by the 
Insurance Bureau. The largest part of the total is then raised 
by the method of assessment described above, closely following 
the inhabitant’s tax as a measure of a member’s capacity 
to pay. The next part is raised by assessing members in accord- 
ance with the size of their families. The third and smallest 
part of the total is raised from a uniform levy on each 
household. There were other variations in the method of 
assessment. The special associations had their own method 
of determining contribution rates. Also, the contribution 
rates could be modified, or the collection of contributions 
suspended altogether, for a certain period of time in case of 
epidemic, earthquake, flood, fire or other natural disaster. 

If arrears of contributions could not be collected in the 
regular manner, the city, town or village enforced payment 
in the place of the association under the sanctions applicable 
in tax delinquency cases. 

At first, national subsidies were granted according to the 
number of persons insured, at the rate of 1 yen per head in 
the first year of establishment, 0.70 yen in the two succeed- 
ing years and 0.50 yen thereafter. However, this system 
was abandoned after a few years. In its place the national 
Government has participated as follows : one third to one half 
of the administrative costs of the insurance carriers, their 
federations and the prefectural government ; one third of the 
associations’ public health nurses’ salaries and of the retain- 
ing fees paid to doctors under contract to plan and supervise 
health guidance work; and one third of the establishment 
expenses of insurer-owned hospitals and clinics. Some rehabi- 
litation subsidies were paid in case of natural disaster. Even 
today, the national Government does not participate in the 
operating costs of the system. 
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Although narrowly restricted by these ratios and by budget- 
ary limits, the aggregate amount of national subsidies has 
been appreciable. Compared with the relative magnitude of 
the national grants, the prefectural and local subsidies, usually 
on a per capita basis, have been negligible, besides being even 
less certain than the national grants. 


THE First TEN YEARS 


Expansion and Decline 


Looking at the pattern of growth in the first ten years, 
three clearly distinct stages of development emerge. The 
first period of slow but steady growth lasted from 1938 to 
1941. The second period, from 1942 to 1944, stands out for 
its forced and rapid growth. The third phase starts with the 
general disorganisation of the economy in 1945 and is one 
of decline and crisis, culminating in the reorganisation of the 
system in July 1948. 

As originally conceived by its planners, national health 
insurance was to become in due course a comprehensive 
system, nationwide in scope and offering medical and allied 
services and other benefits. Its ultimate goal and crowning 
achievement was to be the complete coverage of all persons 
not protected by any of the compulsory schemes. Once this 
position was attained, the absorption of the other forms of 
health insurance and their consolidation into one, truly 
national, health insurance scheme on a compulsory basis was 
envisaged as a distinct possibility. Each year, approximately 
500 local insurance associations were expected to come into 
being under the Act. On this basis, it was estimated that 
reasonably complete coverage of all eligible persons and a 
nationwide network of insurance associations and other cor- 
porate bodies operating under the National Health Insurance 
Act in virtually every Japanese community could be achieved 
within twenty years. 





1 This estimate is based on a personal account by one of the originators 
of the programme, Dr. Gen Shimizu, who was for five years (1936-1941) 
Chief of the Insurance Bureau. Voices favouring more rapid development 
were not lacking at the time. Mr. H. Kawamura, who was closely associated 


(footnote continued overleaf) 
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During the first four years, 1938-19411, a total of 2,025 
associations came into being. Thus the annual rate of growth 
was slightly in excess of 500—the rate anticipated by the 
founders. In marked contrast, the following two years, 1942 
and 1943, witnessed a rapid expansion. The average rate of 
growth was in excess of 4,000 associations per year, almost 
four times the highest annual increase during the period 
1938-1941. By 1944, few communities were left in Japan, 
then including Okinawa, which were not covered by national 
health insurance. Excepting some large cities with a popula- 
tion of over 200,000, these few were also brought under the 
system in that year. Thus by the end of the fiscal year 
1944, the number of national health insurance associations of 
all kinds, general, substitute, and special, had reached the 
record figure of 10,420, roughly equal to the total number of 
cities, towns, and villages in Japan. 

The ultimate goal of complete nationwide coverage was 
thus achieved, at least on paper, only six years after the start 
of operations. The explanation for this tour de force is to 
be found in the amendments to the National Health Insurance 
Act which were enacted by the Diet on 21 February 1942. 
In the vein of the then prevailing spirit of Government regimen- 
tation, the amendments injected compulsory features into the 
law whereby action from above could take the place of local 
popular initiative for the purpose of rapid expansion. Pre- 
viously, a national health insurance association could come into 
being only by the action of a group of interested residents. 
Now, the prefectural governor could order the establishment 
of an association in communities where none was operating. 
He could appoint an establishing committee and set a time 
limit within which plans had to be submitted to him; or 
he himself could act in place of the committee to set up the 
association. The board of directors was not to be elected, 
but to be appointed by him, and then all local residents eligible 





with Dr. Shimizu from the early planning stage, recollects that it was his 
and other officials’ hope, as late as 1938, to see the system reach its full 
growth in ten years. However, he confirms the unwillingness of the ori- 
ginal planners to see such a development brought about by compulsion 
or pressure. 

1 The years referred to are fiscal years, beginning on 1 April and ending 
on 31 March. Operations in 1938 covered only nine months, since the law 
did not become effective until 1 July. 
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for coverage had to become members. Insurers could be 
ordered to join federations. 

Furthermore, the position of doctors and dentists in the 
social insurance system was changed significantly. Until then 
they had been appointed insurance doctors at their own desire 
and initiative. Each association would make a contract with 
the local doctors or dentists or their prefectural professional 
association, setting forth the terms of service. Now doctors 
had to serve as insurance doctors by appointment of the 
Government, unless they could show a proper reason for not 
serving. Thus nearly all doctors, except some specialists and 
lecturers in medical schools, became insurance doctors, many 
of them against their will. Insurance fees payable to these 
doctors were decreed by the Minister of Welfare, on the 
advice of a national committee of doctors. 

Finally, both the Minister of Welfare and the prefectural 
governors were empowered to order any association or federa- 
tion of associations to establish such medical or health facilities 
as the Government deemed necessary. The cost of establish- 
ing the facilities was to be borne by the Government, but the 
costs of operation were to be borne by the association. 

Actually, some of these new governmental powers were 
never invoked. Their mere existence, coupled with the high- 
pressure propaganda by the Government, proved sufficient 
to accomplish the desired results. It is a moot point whether 
these tactics, if sustained over a long period of time, would 
have succeeded in adding substance to the framework so 
created. As it happened, the command performance had 
barely completed the structure when the system, along with 
the economy at large and the general administration, began 
to disintegrate under the heavy Allied bombing in late 1944 
and, particularly, in 1945. 

The third period, from late 1945 to early 1948, is charac- 
terised by a considerable loss of the ground previously won. 
Not only had it proved impossible in the short time available 
to implement the more ambitious plans conceived in 1942, 
but much of what had been accomplished was jeopardised 
by an adverse popular reaction to the whole programme. 
The widespread lack of understanding and appreciation among 
the people of the true objectives and the basically sound and 
beneficial character of national health insurance which became 
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apparent at that juncture may be taken as a gauge of the 
small part that public enlightenment had played in obtaining 
the impressive mass coverage of the war years. 

This growth and decline is summarised in table I, which 
shows the number of associations, both newly founded and 
in the aggregate, in each of the years under review, and the 
number of persons covered. From 1944 the figures tend to 
be too high. In that year an actual count was made of 
existing associations and their membership. In the following 
years, newly established associations were added to the num- 
ber operating in the preceding year, but associations suspend- 
ing operations were not deducted. Moreover, with the general 
breakdown of statistical reporting, the only source available 
was the annual application of the associations for national 
subsidies. For obvious reasons any association, even one 
virtually defunct, would not lightly forgo the opportunity to 
receive a grant-in-aid which was given unconditionally. The 
number of associations that applied for subsidy was much 
higher than those making routine operational reports. 

Apart from the associations dissolved, many more stopped 
functioning without formally reporting the fact. The increase 
in total coverage may, nevertheless, truly reflect large numbers 
of demobilised soldiers and the substantial influx of repatriates 
from abroad. 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATIONS (ALL TYPES) AND PERSONS COVERED, FISCAL 
YEARS 1938-1947 





Number of associations . 
. a : Total number Estimated number 
Fiscal year — asta at end of year of persons covered 





1938 170 170 507,600 
1939 277 447 1,275,300 
1940 478 925 3,052,700 
1941 1,100 2,025 6,724,500 
1942 4,465 6,490 22,674,500 
1943 3,750 10,240 37,480,300 
1944 180 10,420 40,677,300 
1945 12 10,349 40,917,900 
1946 _ 9,605 * 42,382,300 } 
1947 — 7,072 1 32,386,200 * 




















Source: Ministry of Welfare, Insurance Bureau. 

* The figures for the years 1946 and 1947 purport to be averages for the first six and nine 
months respectively. All the figures up to and including 1945 include areas not now belonging 
to Japan ; however, the associations established in these areas numbered less than 100. 
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Appraisal of Results 


The picture which the national health insurance system 
presented towards the end of the first decade of operation 
was, at first glance, disappointing. The general disorganisation 
of the last phase of the war and the early post-war period, 
with its shortages, rampant inflation and deficit economy, 
was not favourable to the smooth functioning of the system. 
The focus of discontent was the steadily deteriorating relation- 
ship between the insured and their associations on the one 
hand and the insurance doctors on the other. Insurance 
patients complained that doctors were unwilling to treat 
them as they would treat private patients. To avoid second- 
rate treatment, the insured resorted to the expedient of hiding 
their insurance certificates and seeking treatment at the 
prevailing rates. Later they would attempt to recover as 
large a share of the cost as possible from their association. The 
all too frequent utilisation of this practice constituted an abuse 
and an unexpectedly high financial burden on the insurer. 
The insured person, too, was the loser because the amount of 
reimbursement was determined on the basis of the official 
insurance treatment rates, which had failed to keep pace with 
private practitioners’ fees. The growing discrepancy between 
insurance rates and free rates was one of two major reasons 
for the lack of co-operation by the doctors. Caught between 
the general scarcity and inflationary rise in prices of virtually 
everything, including medical supplies, they pleaded inability 
to provide standard services and drugs at deficit fees.’ 

The other major cause usually cited by doctors was the 
long delay in obtaining payment for insurance services—a 
particularly valid grievance in a period of inflation. The prin- 
cipal reason for this delay was the failure by most of the 
associations to levy adequate contributions upon their 
members. The insured simply refused to assess themselves 
in keeping with the financial needs of the schemes which had 
passed, finally, into their own stewardship. In a great majority 
of cases this was due to unwillingness, rather than inability, 
to do better, since the rural population, constituting the bulk 





+ In this connection it is important to realise that in Japan drugs are 
largely supplied by the doctor and constitute an appreciable item in his 
s. 
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of the insured, enjoyed at least two or three years of post-war 
prosperity. Comparisons for the years 1940 to 1947—see 
table II—reveal that by 1944, national health insurance 
contributions had begun to lag behind farm incomes but were 
still in line with doctors’ fees and prices in general. By 1947, 
per capita contributions had fallen behind, not only farm 
incomes (actually more so than appears in the table, owing 
to the fact that the contributions shown refer to the fiscal 
rather than the calendar year), but also insurance treatment 
fees, which, in turn, fell behind general price rises. 


TABLE Il. MOVEMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
CONTRIBUTIONS IN COMPARISON WITH FARM INCOMES, 
INSURANCE TREATMENT FEES AND RETAIL PRICES, 
1940, 1944 AND 1947 





1944 





Amount Amount 





(a) Average per capita von 
contribution to na- 
tional health insur- 
3.74 





(6) Farm household in- 
come : 


Average total in- 


Averagenetincome 
Average surplus! 





(c) Social insurance 
point value ? : 
January-March 
April-August 
September- 
December. . . 





(d) Retail price index, 
Tokyo “eemet 
1938=100) .. 123 161 1.3 3,900 24.2 | 31.7 





























Sources: (a) Ministry of Welfare, Insurance Bureau; (b) Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, Survey of Agricultural Household Economy; (c) Japan Medical Association ; (d) 
adapted from Ministry of Finance and Bank of Japan: Statistical Year-Book of Finance and 
Economy of Japan, 1948 (Tokyo), p. 490. 


? Net income less h hold exp * The value of points assigned to each type of 
treatment under the contracts with insurance doctors (see above, p. ). 
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This unwillingness was partly a delayed result of the 
mistaken and, as here shown, self-defeating pressure policy of 
the successive Governments, which had done little to enlighten 
the people about their individual interest in the programme. 
Thus, in the absence of continued pressure and patriotic 
incentive, the crisis found people ill-prepared to face it ration- 
ally. Defections occurred on a large scale and many associa- 
tions had to close down. Judged on this count alone, the 
national health insurance scheme must be called a failure— 
not so much in itself as in the particular approach to the 
problem of popularising the idea of social insurance. 

Two other contributing factors were, first, the liquidation 
of the agricultural associations, which in very many com- 
munities had acted as national health insurance carriers. In 
the interval prior to the organisation of the new agricultural 
co-operative associations, national health insurance activities 
came to a standstill along with the other activities. Secondly, 
the farmers, traditionally accustomed to a largely self-contained 
economy were slow to change their standards of value, espe- 
cially with regard to expenditures. To them the contributions 
of the year before continued to seem high enough, regardless 
of the rise in costs and prices, and they viewed the continually 
rising doctors’ fees as an imposition. 

Yet, while the strategy failed signally, the system itself 
was successful in several respects. Obviously, the ten-year 
trial of a system of prepaid medical care was bound to teach 
the administrators many a practical lesson in the planning 
and operation of health insurance for the people at large. 
Even to the extent to which this experience was negative, it 
was drawn upon with some benefit in the reorganisation of 
the system. Apart from the wrong approach, the major 
lessons of a negative character were two: first, that with 
completely voluntary coverage the wealthiest and the health- 
iest people tended to remain outside; secondly, that the 
financial basis of an insurance association with small member- 
ship—an average of 700 to 800 households or 4,000 insured 
per association—was precarious. 

Among the positive lessons learned, one of the most valu- 
able was the development of a technique for establishing and 
operating on a co-operative basis local hospitals and clinics 
serving entire communities without discrimination. The 
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existence of many hospitals and clinics owned and operated 
by national health insurance associations is a tangible and 
lasting accomplishment. By the end of 1948, the number of 
such hospitals and clinics was 1,606 ; 1,266 were established 
in the post-war years 1946 to 1948, with the help of incentive 
grants by the national Government. As a result, national 
health insurance institutions, despite reduced membership 
and scale of operation, owned and operated successfully about 
three out of every hundred hospitals and clinics in Japan.! 
Associations operating their own medical facilities were 
successful in weathering the crisis at the very time when other 
associations had to suspend operation. Despite certain short- 
comings, these subsidies, varying from one fourth to one 
third of total Government grants to national health insurance 
during 1946 to 1948, were probably the most successful 
of all. 

Another positive accomplishment of the national] health 
insurance system in its first decade of operation—partly 
connected with the growth of its own clinics and hospitals— 
is the better distribution of medical and allied personnel, 
especially the reduction of doctorless communities. This 
appears from the figures given in table III, which shows the 
progress made despite wartime distortions caused chiefly by 
the exclusive use by the armed forces of some medical per- 
sonnel and facilities and the contributory influence of certain 
other factors. This is clear in the general fall in the number 





1This percentage is more significant than would appear owing to the 
fact that in traditional Japanese terminology many doctor’s offices providing 
a very few beds for lying-in patients were classed as hospitals. (This 
practice will change under the recent Medical Service Act prescribing a 
certain minimum size as one of the prerequisites for designation as a hos- 
pital.) Also the percentage does not include the numerous facilities owned 
and operated by the agricultural associations. Of course, the insured were 
not confined to treatment facilities owned and operated by their association. 
As was pointed out above, apart from social insurance hospitals and clinics 
which extend their services to all insured persons on equal terms, whatever 
the scheme = which they are covered, namely at insurance rates, all national 
hospitals and any public or private hospitals with which the insurer has 
made a contract do the same. For the insured, the main value of an associa- 
tion facility lies in the fact that it is established as a rule where other faci- 
lities are not readily available. The main difference to the insurer consists 
in the method of paying the purveyors of medical care. In an association- 
owned and operated institution, they are usually on a salary basis ; in the 
other cases the fee-for-service method is used. (National hospitals account 
for well over one third of the total bed capacity ; prefectural and municipal 
hospitals for an additional one fifth.) 
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TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION OF DOCTORS, GENERAL HOSPITAL 
BEDS, AND DOCTORLESS COMMUNITIES, 1938, 1942 AND 1946 





Item 





Population per doctor : 
National average. 
Prefectural average : 

Highest 
Second highest 
Second lowest 


General beds per 10,000 popula- 
tion : 
National average 
Prefectural average : 
Highest 
Second highest 
Second lowest 


Doctorless communities : 
Total number 3,232 3 


2121 


Second largest 146? 
Second smallest 10! 
8 1 




















Source: Ministry of Welfare, Bureau of Medical Affairs. 
2 1936. * Not available. 


of doctorless communities and to some extent—if the first 
and last years only are compared—in the decline in the popu- 
lation per doctor and increase in the proportion of beds 
available. 

Some of the communities which remained without a doctor 
were helped by a peculiar working arrangement entered into 
under the auspices of the local insurance association with 
doctors of neighbouring communities. For an annual retain- 
ing fee, many associations secure the part-time services of a 
physician and his participation in association affairs, in health 
education and preventive measures, and as supervisor of the 
public health nurses engaged by the association for full-time 
“health guidance ” work. Usually, these doctors also pro- 
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vide treatment to patients at the usual insurance point values 
paid in addition to their retaining fee. 

The educational and preventive services which are given 
throughout the year by the public health nurses of the national 
health insurance system are another point of lasting credit 
to the system and perhaps its most universally beneficial 
result. Even an association which had no clinic and no doctor 
and was close to suspending its operations at least provided 
such nurses’ services. These include health education, 
administering tests, conducting anti-parasite campaigns and 
measures, and some home calls and bedside nursing. There 
is a total staff of approximately 8,000 public health nurses 
employed by national health insurance associations all over 
the country, and up to 15 per cent. of the associations’ total 
expenditures has been earmarked from the start for this type 
of activity. This has proved a valuable foundation for the 
system of health education focused around the new health 
centre network recently established under 8.C.A.P. sponsorship. 

A further accomplishment was the contractual co-ordination 
of medical care services offered under the various social 
insurance schemes. In order to implement these agreements 
lump sums were transferred each year from the other insti- 
tutions to the national health insurance system in payment 
for services rendered to any dependants of persons insured 
under the compulsory schemes who received treatment through 
national health insurance facilities or from its personnel. 
Such dependants could obtain treatment free and without 
having to advance any part of the cost. 

The last but by no means the least item on the credit side 
was the survival of 7,000 associations—over 6,000 of which 
have continued to provide their members, an estimated 
27.5 million people, directly or indirectly (through reimburse- 
ment) with medical, hospital and maternity care and, in many 
cases, also dental care, while the remaining associations have 
furnished to nearly five million more people at least some ele- 
mentary precautionary measures and nursing care. Had 500 
new associations been established each year as was expected 
during the planning stage, the goal envisaged for the tenth 
year would have been 5,000. With war and defeat intervening, 
the survival of an even larger number may well be considered 
@ success. 
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On balance then, and by way of summary, it can be said 
that after a period of over-expansion for which the nation 
was ill-prepared, the national health insurance system suffered 
a severe setback. While under wartime Government pressure 
the people took a step in the right direction, albeit for the 
wrong reasons, they largely abandoned the effort as the 
pressure subsided. Even at the low ebb, however, the system 
covered an estimated 40 per cent. of Japan’s population. 
Experience has been gathered, some positive and some negative 
in character. Among the accomplishments, the accumulation 
of administrative techniques and apparatus, the establish- 
ment of a considerable number of directly managed medical 
facilities, the training of personnel, the promotion of preventive 
medicine, and the exploration of various methods of social 
insurance co-ordination deserve to be singled out. Out- 
standing among the defects was the failure of high-pressure 
methods in popularising the system and the instability of a 
good many local institutions as soon as membership was made 
entirely voluntary and they became dependent on a lopsided 
and financially weak insurance foundation. The subsequent 
amendments to the Act which took effect on 1 July 1948 
represent an attempt to capitalise on the gains of the past 
and to undo the mistakes. 


THE AMENDMENTS OF 1948 


The first and fundamental recommendation in regard to 
national health insurance made by the United States Social 
Security Mission which visited Japan in the autumn of 1947 
was as follows : 


(I) The local health insurance plan should be adopted by election 
by a community—prefecture, city, town or village—as applicable 
to all in the community not covered by other health insurance plans. 
Such adoption by election would make the plan a primary responsi- 
bility of the community and, by making it applicable to all in the 
community, would do two things: (a) give the plan stability in its 
support ; and (b) make the plan a public function of such a character 
as to justify tying it in with the performance of other public functions 
in the health field. 

(II) The plan would have to cover a certain minimum number of 
people in order to permit the operation of the insurance principle. 
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(IV) .. . The community medical care prepayment plan 
could be operated directly as a department of local government or 
could be run as an association of the membership. That form of 
organisation should be adopted which will best assure participation 
by the membership and maintenance under public control. 


These principles form the backbone of the national health 
insurance reform of 1948. Yet without in the slightest detract- 
ing from the merits of the Mission and its report, it must be 
stated clearly that this reform was almost entirely the pro- 
duct of several months’ discussions and planning by the 
Japanese officials in the Insurance Bureau of the Ministry 
of Welfare, in which neither the members of the Mission nor 
the staff of 8.C.A.P.’s Social Security Division had any part. 
Actually, the Mission report was not released to the Japanese 
until 13 July 1948, after prolonged discussion by all staff 
sections concerned. That was half a month after the amend- 
ments had been passed by the Diet. The striking simila- 
rities in approach are convincing evidence that a solution 
along the proposed lines was “in the air ”, and, very likely, 
the most practicable answer to many of the immediate ques- 
tions. 

The pivotal point of the amendments lies in the transfer 
of primary responsibility for the operation of national health 
insurance to the cities, towns and villages. National health 
insurance associations, existing or to be established, as well 
as other bodies (substitute associations) may continue to act 
as insurers in cities, towns and villages unless the local assem- 
bly favours municipal operation. In either case, a majority 
decision is binding—either way—upon all local residents. 
Thus a locality may have a national health insurance pro- 
gramme in operation for all eligible residents or it will have 
none. Thus has been achieved what appears to be a happy 
compromise between the completely voluntary and the condi- 
tionally compulsory features of local option, both of which 
were contained in the law prior to revision but have now been 
deprived of their authoritarian character. 





1 SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED Powers, General Headquarters: 
Report of the Social Security Mission (Tokyo, 1 December 1947), pp. 100-101. 

? Certain smaller units are permissible, such as wards in larger cities ; 
but again, majority support in the area is a prerequisite for approval by 
the prefectural governor. 
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The increased responsibility assigned to the local author- 
ities was intended to ensure greater administrative and 
financial stability. The provision of complete coverage— 
excepting only persons fully protected under other health 
insurance schemes, namely, industrial and Government work- 
ers—was to guarantee that each institution would cover a 
minimum population so as to make possible a sufficient 
distribution of risk. The latter condition is not necessarily 
met, even under the revised law, in a small community. 
Hence two or more local government areas may be admi- 
nistered as one national health insurance unit. In practice 
this is often done where small communities are close to a town 
or city. 

In addition to this major structural change, other aspects 
of the 1948 amendments stress the public character of national 
health insurance and its administration as a community 
enterprise. Not only the formation but also the dissolution 
of national health insurance associations, or schemes admi- 
nistered by bodies other than such associations, must be 
approved by the local assembly and the prefectural governor. 
Important aspects of the financial management of all insurers 
other than local governments have been placed under direct 
public control, as appears from the provision requiring the 
submission of the associations’ budgets and settled accounts 
to the prefectural governor for approval.' Cities, towns and 
villages serving as insurers fall under the control provisions, 
financial and otherwise, for local public bodies contained 
in the recent Local Autonomy Act. The National Health 
Insurance Act as revised merely stipulates that each muni- 
cipal insurer must set up a special account for national 
health insurance transactions, thus ensuring that all revenues 
and expenditures connected therewith will be earmarked and 
treated apart from other local government transactions. 

Emphasis has been placed on the local and autonomous 
character of the national health insurance institutions. In 
their relationship with doctors, the recognised principle is 
that of individual contracting between each insurer and such 
members of the medical and allied professions as desire to 





1 These and several other requirements discussed above are stipulated 
in the revised Enforcement Regulation (Ministerial Ordinance) supple- 
menting the law as revised, rather than in the law itself. 
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become national health insurance physicians, dentists, etc. 
(at their own request and through appointment by the in- 
surers). Previously, the Minister of Welfare, on the advice 
of a medical council, set the point values for medical fees 
uniformly, with only minor variations for the metropolitan, 
urban and rural areas. Henceforth, the standard point values, 
which are now determined by a representative Social Insurance 
Medical Fee Calculating Committee, constitute a recommen- 
dation to the individual insurers and doctors, who then 
determine the actual point values by mutual agreement, 
subject to approval by the prefectural governor. 

A new departure is the important role assigned to the 
citizens’ advisory councils for the management of national 
health insurance. Previously, such councils had been no more 
than rubber stamps for the administrators, whom they were 
to advise only on request and within given terms of reference. 
The newly established national health insurance advisory 
councils, whose members are appointed by the mayor, with 
the consent of the local assembly, and are chosen from among 
insured persons, doctors and the public, are endowed with 
much broader authority. In addition to studying and advising 
the mayor at his request or at their own initiative on any 
matter concerning the management and operation of national 
health insurance, the council must deliberate on and transmit 
to the mayor any communication from an insured person, 
accompanied by a statement of its own opinion. An annual 
report on the council’s transactions, findings and recommen- 
dations must be made to the mayor, who must submit it to 
the local assembly and publish it. In due course, these councils 
should develop into an effective link between the population 
at large, the major groups interested, and the national health 
insurance administration. 

As additional safeguards for the handling of grievances of 
the insured in disputes between them and the insurer concern- 
ing benefits, contributions and other assessments, etc., natio- 





1 It remains to be seen if this freedom of contracting will entail a change 
in actual practice. There is some evidence to indicate that doctors are 
unwilling to settle for national health insurance point values which are 
below the point values governing other health insurance schemes (the 
latter continue to be set uniformly for all Japan), and, on the other hand, 
that prefectural governors are reluctant to approve national health insur- 
ance point values above those for the other schemes. 
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nal health insurance appeals boards have been set up in each 
prefecture, representing the insurers, the insured and the 
public.t These boards are to serve also in the capacity of 
mediation boards in disputes between the insurer and the per- 
sons providing medical care. In this event the membership of the 
board is increased temporarily to include representatives of the 
doctors, dentists, etc., upon nomination by their respective 
professional organisations. In cases other than requests for 
mediation, either party dissatisfied with the decision of the 
board may contest it before an ordinary court of law. 

The two last-named changes reflect the new spirit during 
the occupation, characterised by an emphasis on citizens’ 
participation in the running of civic affairs and on democratic 
rights. This same spirit is reflected in the many aspects of 
local autonomy and self-government incorporated in the 
major revision—the transfer of primary responsibility for 
national health insurance to the local public bodies. Yet, 
this idea can be found also in the original draft of the national 
health insurance programme published in 1934, which envi- 
saged an eventually nationwide network of a very similar 
type of community institutions based on local majority 
option but including upon establishment all eligible residents 
of the community. 

The responsibility for integrating local health insurance 
activities into over-all planning for the health and welfare 
of the city, town or village population rests largely with the 
mayor or village headman. In the case of other than muni- 
cipal insurance institutions, all communications to and from 
the governor, including requests for certification and/or 
approval of important decisions affecting the operation of 
the scheme, must be transmitted through the mayor’s office. 

To achieve the necessary co-ordination between local 
institutions and to form a link between the municipal autho- 
rities and the Government, the prefectural governors have 
been given supervisory functions, based chiefly on the 
requirement that they shall approve and certify all acts and 





1 Provisions for appeals have ny been customary in Japanese legis- 
the they 


lation. They are to be found in all social insurance schemes, yet 

have remained a dead letter in all of them. Not one appeal is recorded as 
ever having been taken prior to the revision of the appeals structure and 
procedure during the occupation. 
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decisions bearing on the establishment, amalgamation, division 
or dissolution of local group institutions and on their budgets. 
Also, the governor is to intervene in the event of a breakdown 
of the insurer’s administrative machinery or of an illegal 
act of the local officers. 

No significant change was made in the functions and powers 
of the national Government. It continues to exert advisory, 
co-ordinating and supervisory functions. Even the revised 
law does not go beyond authorising that “the National 
Treasury may, within the limits of the budget, grant subsidies 
towards the expenditures required for the operation of national 
health insurance ”. A similar general authorisation without 
binding character is given to the prefectural and municipal 
authorities. This lack of any statutory guarantee of financial 
support by the national or prefectural authorities is the 
weakest point of the entire system. While substantial subsidies 
have actually been given in the past years, the uncertainty 
makes long-range budgeting and planning a virtual impossi- 
bility. At the time of writing, the Ministry of Welfare is 
continuing its efforts to remedy this defect. Whether or not 
it will meet with greater understanding on the part of the 
Ministry of Finance than it has received in the past eleven 
years remains to be seen. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


Short of an all-inclusive and compulsory sickness insurance 
scheme for the country as a whole, the national health insur- 
ance system will continue to be by far the largest single source 
of insurance medical care available to the people of Japan. 
The degree of its success or possible failure will determine 
to a substantial degree the extent of medical care available 
to the majority of over 55 million people (two thirds of the 
population) who are not covered under the industrial or 
Government workers’ schemes. During the past two years 
an increasing number have had recourse to social insurance 
medical treatment wherever such treatment was available. 
This increase in the claims load, though due in part to recent 
improvements in insurance medical treatment, reveals the 
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dependence upon such treatment of a growing number of 
people who formerly could afford private medical care. The 
testimony of physicians from many parts of Japan is to the 
effect that an increasing share (from 50 to 80 per cent.) of 
their practice is insurance practice. 

Implementation of the 1948 amendments has been slow. 
At the end of December 1948, 4,105 communities, or 40 per 
cent. of all cities, towns and villages of Japan, had in operation 
a national health insurance programme under municipal or 
association management. By far the larger number, namely, 
3,248 institutions, were managed by the city, town or village 
authorities ; only 857 were under association management. 
In four prefectures, all or nearly all communities had succeeded 
in reviving their national health insurance institutions—almost 
all under municipal management. On the other hand, twenty- 
one prefectures had failed to rehabilitate them in as many 
as one third of their communities ; in four prefectures the 
proportion of revival was as little as 1 percent. At 1 October 
1949, the state of reorganisation was reported to be as follows : 
6,230 communities or 60 per cent. of all municipalities had 
adopted a national health insurance plan ; of this total, 
5,094 were under municipal and 1,136 under association 
management. Six prefectures had established plans in 80 
per cent. or more of their localities ; only six had failed to do 
80 in at least one third of their localities ; the lowest prefectural 
ratio was one eighth. 

Unfortunately, from the standpoint of timing, the national 
health insurance reform was launched when the post-war 
prosperity for the farming population had begun to wane. 
Many associations were unable to collect all contributions 
due. Wherever reserves had been exhausted, the transfer of 
administration to the municipal government, therefore, in- 
volved inheritance of the deficits. Moreover, to balance 
the insurance budget, current contributions had necessarily 
to be determined largely by the insured persons’ ability to 
pay. The wealthier residents or their representatives in the 
local assemblies have been most reluctant, in view of the 
already heavy tax load, to support such a principle for fixing 
contribution rates. Many local leaders have been half-hearted 
in their support of the reform movement. Substantial subsidies 
may be the decisive factor. 
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The United States Social Security Mission, taking full 
cognisance of the need for greater financial support by the 
national Government, recommended the establishment of 
grants toward the cost of operating hospitals and clinics 
connected with the system.! Budget plans for the fiscal year 
starting April 1950 contain no prospect for such grants. 
However, they do envisage continuation of capital outlay 
subsidies on a modest scale and subsidisation of insurers’ 
administrative costs at the rate of 70 per cent. in place of the 
former 50 per cent. and with some emphasis on distribution 
according to need and economic capacity. 

Before long, the success or failure of the present law will 
determine whether the essentially local method of operation 
should be continued or supplanted by a different method of 
administration or possibly a different scheme altogether. At 
the very outset of the reform, some administrators were of 
the opinion that local municipal administration would be 
merely a transition to at least prefecture-wide or, more probably, 
national operation. This expectation was based primarily on 
a dismal view concerning the feasibility of local financing 
and local administrative capacity, and on a feeling that the 
insured population in most localities would be too small to 
permit the optimum distribution of risks while federative 
mechanisms might prove cumbersome.? 

The Japanese Social Insurance Investigating Committee 
of 1947 reported in favour of a broad social security scheme 
after the Beveridge pattern, in which health insurance was 
to be an integral part covering everybody and financed, along 
with the rest, by income taxation supplemented by a payroll 
tax. Although this plan provided for gradual implementation 
in successive stages, complete insurance medical care for the 
entire population was envisaged from the outset. Going even 
beyond this alternative, several members of the committee 
set forth a scheme paralleling that just outlined in the initial 
stages, but leading up to a system of State medicine, with 





1 Report of the Social Security Mission, op. cit., pp. 124-126. 

2 Cf. the article by K. HaGera on an outline of national health insurance 
amendments (in Japanese), in the journal of the Nagano Prefectural 
Federation of National Health Insurance Associations, Nagano City, No. 1, 
July 1948. 

* The original abstract of the plan is reprinted in full as an appendix to 
Report of the Social Security Mission, op. cit., pp. 142-148. 
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corresponding large-scale transfer to State ownership of 
medical facilities.? 

These far-reaching plans, though frequently aired and not 
lacking in popularity at the time of presentation (1947-1948), 
never became public policy. They even failed to obtain the 
endorsement or active support of any of the major political 
parties. In 1949, another alternative was promoted vigorously 
in a concerted drive by the prefectural federations of national 
health insurance carriers, with the twofold aim of making 
the operation of a national health insurance plan compulsory 
for every city, town or village and of obtaining a substantial 
increase in national subsidies. This too has come to naught. 

Hence, the two basic needs still unmet by the 1948 amend- 
ments—although not impossible of solution thereunder— 
appear to be, first, the extension of national subsidies, and, 
secondly, the widening of the insurance basis of the individual 
plans. If a more uniform solution of the second problem 
becomes necessary, which only further experiment can show, 
it might be possible to combine the “local option” technique 
with prefectural, instead of city, town or village, administra- 
tion. Such a shift in administrative responsibility would 
have the added advantage of making available the adminis- 
trative staff of the prefecture with its greater knowledge, 
acquired by years of experience with various forms of social 
insurance administration. Views on these lines have been 
presented informally by various Japanese officials best 
acquainted with the system. The prefectural approach was 
suggested also in a resolution taken in March 1949 by the 
National Health Insurance Federation of Saitama prefecture, 
which has a rather active national health insurance programme. 





1 There has long been a considerable and persistent sentiment in favour 
of the nationalisation of hospital and medical care. (The National Health 
Insurance Act itself may have been, in pert, a move to forestall these more 
far-reaching a poe Of late, a number of voices have been heard both 
from within and outside the Government favouring such a course, either 
in the place of or as a condition for the successful functioning of the national 
health insurance system. Cf. Y. Kosrma, article on the history of insurance 
medical care, in Hoken Bunka (Health Culture), published by the National 
Health Insurance Research Association (Tokyo), Vol. 3, No. 2, February 
1949; B. Konpo, on advice on social security and health insurance, in 
Kenko Hoken (Health Insurance), published by the Federation of Health 
Insurance Societies (Tokyo), Vol. 3, No. 3, March 1949; H. Nakano, on 
the essence of national health insurance, in Kokumin Kenko Hoken (National 
Health Insurance), published by the National Health Insurance Research 
Institute (Tokyo), Vol. 1, No. 3, March 1949. 
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Eventually, integration of the national health insurance 
system with the health insurance scheme for industrial workers 
might be accomplished. However, the time for this step is not 
ripe. It requires a reasonable measure of stability and success 
in the national system so as not to jeopardise the generally 
satisfactory operation of the much older health insurance 
scheme. 

The somewhat oversimplified “ alternatives ” suggested 
above should not be considered, however, as so many definite 
plans. Opinions concerning them have not crystallised, and 
there is as yet insufficient evidence to show that a change is 
called for. A concrete plan of reform may be formulated by 
the newly constituted Advisory Council on Social Security as 
part of its general recommendations, which are expected to be 
made by June 1950. 





1 This Council was established on 23 December 1948 and assigned “ the 
duty, and the right on its own motion, of studying and making recommenda- 
tions to the Prime Minister for submission to the Diet, and of providing written 
advice to the Prime Minister and other Ministers concerned, as to the most 
effective methods of providing economic security through social insurance, 
and as to legislation and matters of administrative policy concerning social 
insurance and related subjects ” (section 2 of Act No. 260 establishing 
the Advisory Council on Social Security, 1948). 





Programmes 
in Aid of Family Housebuilding 


** Aided Self-Help Housing ”’ 
by 


Jacob L. CRANE and Robert E. McCaBe 
United States Housing and Home Finance Agency 


Faced with the continued housing shortage, the Governments 
of many countries are discovering various effective ways of giving 
aid to families who build or improve their own homes by their 
own labour. This method of approach in the attack on the prob- 
lem has been described as “ aided self-help housing ”, and it is 
clear that it can make an important contribution towards the 
improvement of the substandard housing conditions that prevail 
over vast areas.' The idea seems to be spreading rapidly and 
widely, the aim being to effect an improvement within the limits 
set by the resources available now. The present article outlines 
the genesis of the principle of aided self-help and cites examples 
of its application, drawn from practice in many parts of the 
world.? 


(SLY in relatively recent times, and, as a general rule, only 

in the more prosperous communities, have great num- 
bers of houses been built otherwise than by the occupants 
themselves. Even now, the “self-help ” method prevails over 
a very large part of the world. By tradition, and of necessity 





1 Cf. Jacob L. CRANE: “ Huts and Houses in the Tropics ”, in Unasylva, 
(published by the Information Division of F.A.O., Division of Forestry and 
Forest Products, Washi n, D.C.), Vol. III, No. 3, May-June 1949 (in 
English and French). published in Indian Journal of Social Work 
(Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay), Vol. X, No. 1, June 1949, and 
in Spanish in Ingenieria y Arquitectura (periodical of the Panamanian 
Society of Engineers and Architects), Vol. 4, No. 24, July 1949. 

* The principal sources used are cited in the course of the article. 
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or by choice, at least two hundred million families continue 
by their own work to build, rebuild and maintain their homes 
—huts, cabins, houses—in various forms. 

After the second world war nearly all Governments found 
themselves faced with a greatly aggravated housing problem. 
Many of them are not in a position to launch housing pro- 
grammes which involve large outlays of private or public 
money for materials and for construction. At the same time 
the housebuilding “industry ” is often so undeveloped that 
it cannot cope with the pressing demand on any large scale. 

The worldwide housing shortage obviously results in part 
from the past thirty-five years of war, depression, and again 
war. During the whole period, deterioration and destruction 
have exceeded construction in a large part of the world. Mean- 
while, populations have grown and enormous migrations have 
taken place, particularly to overcrowded cities. For many 
millions, the quality of home environment has deteriorated ; 
and for many other millions, it has not improved. 

Further, while the housing situation has remained as bad 
as or grown worse than it was a third of a century ago, the 
hope, and in fact the demand, for better housing has become 
very strong. To achieve a progressively better home constitutes 
one of the main aspirations of family life. Thus, as part of 
the great social awakening which is a dominant characteristic 
of our era, the inadequately housed populations of the world 
are clamouring for the means to attain this goal. Increasingly 
they look to their Governments for policies and measures 
that will help. 

With very rare exceptions, Governments everywhere are 
in an extremely difficult position with respect to housing. 
Many, if not most of their peoples, are living in overcrowded 
conditions, in desperate, health-destroying and soul-destroying 
slums or in primitive, insanitary shacks and huts. The cost 
of building decent houses for the people, whether privately 
or through public agencies, is far beyond what the great 
majority of families can afford. Perhaps a few projects are 
built under construction contract ; but these tend to exhaust 
the financial resources while providing for only a very smail 
proportion, if any, of the needy families. 

The governmental agencies faced with this grave dilemma 
are learning that the great traditional resource for home 
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improvement lies in the interest and aspiration and labour of 
the occupant families themselves. They are also becoming 
aware of the fact that, with a relatively small outlay of public 
funds, it is possible to come to the support of the tradition 
of self-help by giving certain assistance on crucial matters 
which the families in question cannot handle unaided. A 
Government can provide an over-all analysis of the problem 
and can formulate a continuing programme. It can assist in 
the provision of suitable land and in both large-scale and local 
planning. It can help to clear the way for the supply of new 
types of materials, both through research and through stimu- 
lation of the materials industries. It can help in matters of 
organisation, on educational aspects and in technical research. 
It can arrange for relatively small loans or grants which are 
not onerous to the families building their own homes, and 
with which indispensable equipment or machinery can be 
purchased or rented. It can assist in regard to that most 
important and fundamental factor: improved sanitation. It 
can handle the international relations which are becoming so 
fruitful in research, in exchange of experience, and in finance 
and trade in equipment and materials. Thus, the most ancient 
method, self-help, is utilised and greatly strengthened by the 
introduction of the most modern methods, adapted to the 
particular situation and forming part of a wide plan for 
achieving marked improvement within the limited resources 
available, This, in outline, is the principle of aided self-help 
housing. In a variety of forms, it is guiding practical appli- 
cation and is spreading widely and rapidly. 

The descriptions given below relate to a few among the 
scores of such programmes known to be under way. They 
illustrate methods of assistance to the builder through public 
authorities, private organisations and co-operative associa- 
tions, though all of them are indicative of the type of assist- 
ance that Governments can formulate and sponsor. 


OFFICIAL PROGRAMMES 


Greece 


During the period July 1948-June 1949 a total of 200,787 
million drachmae was spent by the Greek Government on 
housing through the allocation of the Economic Co-operation 
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Administration counterpart “fund. Several types of housing 
programmes were undertaken during the year, and among 
them the Greek Material-in-Aid Programme, under which all 
people whose houses, whether urban or rural, have been 
destroyed or badly damaged, can obtain, regardless of financial 
condition, the amount of lumber, roofing, glass and other 
materials needed to produce a minimum dwelling. Because 
of the large demands, it has been necessary to limit the mate- 
rials supplied to any one family to such amount as will provide 
thirty square metres of floor space, or one and a half rooms 
for the average family. The applicant must demonstrate his 
ability to use the materials effectively. The programme is 
serviced by warehouses distributed throughout Greece. The 
value of the materials granted under this programme 
amounted to 18,481,000 drachmae in 1948-49. By the end of 
1949 about 30,000 families had received building materials. 

A further programme of aided self-help has been the 
development of small houses, built of local materials to the 
greatest possible extent, which the occupants can later expand 
into full-sized houses. By the end of 1949, nearly 8,500 of 
these new minimum houses had been built and many occupants 


had made some progress in expanding the “ nuclei ” into more 
adequate houses. 


Sweden 


Probably the earliest and most highly organised use of 
modern techniques in aided self-help housing was developed 
in Sweden, where legislation setting up a State “Own Homes ” 
Loan Fund was introduced as early as 1904.2, The programme 
described below is that inaugurated by the City of Stockholm 
at the turn of the century, when it started to buy ground 
outside the city limits, largely for the purpose of enabling 
families to build low-cost houses in garden cities. 

This policy of the city authorities gradually resulted in 
the acquisition of 9,000 hectares. In the early days of the 
programme many workers of the building trade contributed 
much of the labour in building their own homes. However, 
as the authorities gradually imposed stricter requirements on 





1 See the 3 August 1949 issue of the weekly bulletin published by the 
Recovery Programme Co-ordinating Office of the Greek Ministry of Co- 
ordination. 

? Revised, co-ordinated regulations came into force on 1 July 1948. 
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building construction, these self-help builders were replaced 
by contractors who built to sell. As a result of the restrictions, 
combined with the desirability of the sites, only the more 
prosperous citizens became able to build in the garden cities. 

In 1924 the city council decided to collaborate in the 
construction of low-cost houses. Originally, it was only 
intended to provide small cottages without gas, electricity, 
drainage, or water, but the programme changed materially 
through the years. The first scheme, begun in 1927, comprised 
200 houses, with one room and a kitchen on the ground floor 
and an attic planned so that it could be changed into one 
room and a hall or two rooms. The financial aid (on loan) of 
the city amounted to 90 per cent. of the cost of the building 
materials, and the prospective owners contributed the re- 
maining 10 per cent. in the form of personal labour. 

The collaboration of the city in this programme is partly 
administrative and partly technical and financial. An office 
was set up to purchase and make available all necessary 
building materials on the site, arrange with contractors for 
such work as the builder is not permitted to do (laying gas, 
water, and electricity lines), maintain constructors to supervise 
the work, and handle the book-keeping and financial details 
of the building. 

The success of the programme rests on the standardisation 
of prefabricated materials which are such that unskilled people 
ean work with them. The walls are supplied in complete 
sections, with doors and window frames inserted. All other 
woodwork is delivered cut and ready for fitting. The inside 
staircases, cupboards and wardrobes have only to be set in 
their places. The reinforced steel arrives on the site, bent 
and in suitable length. The metal fittings are prefabricated. 
The heating equipment can be installed by the builder. 

The plot of land for the house is leased from the city 
authorities for a term of sixty years, and provision is made 
for renewal of the lease should the city have no other plan for 
the use of the building lots. If the lease is terminated at the 
end of the sixty-year period, the city is required to redeem 
the buildings and improvements at a fair valuation. The 
ground rent amounts to between 225 and 250 crowns a year. 
The programme is in no way subsidised because the expenses 
of the city are fully repaid. 
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The houses are entirely modern, equipped with gas, water, 
electricity, central heating and a bathroom combined with 
laundry in the basement. By 1946 building had been 
restricted to two main types. One is a bungalow with three 
rooms and a kitchen. At 1946 prices, the value is estimated 
at 18,000-19,000 crowns, of which 90 per cent. represents the 
loan from the city, while the owner’s labour covers the re- 
mainder. The annual outlay, including all expenditures except 
fuel, amounted to 1,100 crowns. This compares with an 
average rent of 1,200-1,300 crowns for a flat of one room and 
kitchen in new tenement houses in Stockholm. The other 
type is a two-storey house with four rooms and a kitchen ; 
the building costs were 20,000-21,000 crowns, and the annual 
expenses approximately 1,200 crowns. 

Since the programme is designed to assist families who 
cannot otherwise afford to build houses of their own, a minimum 
and a maximum annual income have been set to determine 
those eligible for participation. Preference is given to large 
families with young children. 

Up to 1946, 5,000 houses had been built under this aided 
self-help programme, which has been used as a model by 
various other Swedish cities.1 


United Kingdom 


The British Government has sponsored several aided self- 
help housing schemes in its colonies. 

The Development and Welfare Organisation in the West 
Indies recommended in 1945 that financial assistance should 
be given to owner-occupiers, mainly in rural areas, for the 
reconstruction of old houses or the building of new ones. 

In British Guiana, the Essequibo housing project includes 
three-room wooden houses, not exceeding £32 10s. in cost, 
built by owner-occupiers. 

The Nairobi Town Council has a plan for Africans to 
build, on a forty-year lease, their own houses of sand and 
wattle with a concrete base. The lots are marked out, simple 
plans are furnished and supervision in construction is given. 





1 Cf. Oottage Building at Stockholm (Stockholm, Victor Petterssons 
Bokindustriaktiebolag, 1946). 
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The builder must procure his own materials, and he may be 
removed after six months if he has not worked on the house 
for half that time. 

In Aden, plots are available to owner-builders for the 
erection of standard-plan houses. 

In Fiji loans are given to ex-service men and civil servants 
to build their own houses.' 


United States 
Alaska. 


The people of Alaska, with the assistance of the United 
States Government and the local Government, are beginning 
a programme for housing development in the territory. In- 
cluded in this programme are schemes utilising the principle 
of aided self-help for the improvement of housing in remote 
areas, especially that of the Eskimos.? 

At present the Eskimo lives in a sort of igloo, which is 
fairly well adapted to the severe winters but is not satisfactory 
in the autumn and summer months, when there is too much 
dampness, one of the most important factors in the high 
tuberculosis rate among Eskimos. In one village, a missionary 
has taught the Eskimos how to put wooden floors in their 
igloos and has sold the materials required at cost, and it is, 
reported that this experiment in aided self-help housing has 
done much to improve health conditions in the village. 

Under the provisions of the Alaska Housing Act of 23 April 
1949 * and the authorisation of the territorial legislature, the 
Alaska Housing Authority will grant loans to individuals and 
co-operative societies for the improvement, conversion or 
construction of dwellings in remote areas. The loans may 
not exceed $500 per dwelling and are for a six-year period. 
The United States Housing and Home Finance Agency will 
provide technical advice and information to the Alaska Hous- 
ing Authority. 





1Cf. Burmpinc ResgarcH Station: Housing in the West Indies 
(Garston, Herts., August 1949), supplement. 

2 Cf. United States, 8lst Congress, First Session, Hearing before a 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 8. 851 : 
“ Alaskan Housing Legislation ” (16 March 1949). 

3 Public Law 52, “an Act to promote the settlement and development 
of the Territory of Alaska by facilitating the construction of necessary 
housing therein ”. 
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This “remote area ” scheme involves two essential pro- 
blems. The first is that of educating the Eskimo to under- 
stand and desire better living conditions. For this purpose, 
the territorial legislature has authorised expenditures on expe- 
rimentation and the gathering of information. 

The second is the problem of supply, that is to say, of 
making materials available at points where supplies cannot 
be obtained without Government help. This means that mate- 
rials must be accumulated at central points for distribution 
to the people. 

Upon the solution of these two problems and the interest 
and initiative of the people themselves will depend the success 
of this new experiment in aided self-help housing. 


Puerto Rico. 


An interesting type of aided self-help housing has been 
evolved in Puerto Rico in the form of “land and utility ” 
development projects.' This type of project originated in 
Ponce, where the local housing authority opened up a site 
for small building lots to which shanties from the overcrowded 
slum areas could be moved by the owners. The housing 
authority assists the owners by moving their one or two rooms 
by truck-trailer to the land and utility project. The lots are 
provided with water and sewer lines, and at the rear inter- 
section of four lots, a concrete outhouse divided into four 
similar compartments is constructed. Each of these is equipped 
with a simple shower-head, a seatless water closet, and, on 
the outside wall, a faucet for domestic water. In 1940-41 a 
family could be housed in this way at an average cost of $625 ; 
four families could thus be housed for the cost of one per- 
manent concrete dwelling. No utilities other than free water 
are provided. 

The land and utility type of development presents special 
management problems. In order to bring this programme 
within the framework of the United States Housing Act, it 
is necessary for the local housing authority to own the entire 
development so that it can qualify for loans and annual con- 
tributions under the United States Public Housing Administra- 





1 For a fuller account of the wartime situation in Puerto Rico, see Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, pp. 608-629 : “ Work- 
ers’ Housing in Puerto Rico”, by Jacob CRANE. 
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tion. Hence, the owners of homes who wish to move to such 
a project must sell them to the local authority for $1, retain- 
ing the right to repurchase them in case of removal from the 
site. The owner receives a lease that can be terminated by 
either party on thirty days’ notice, and must pay a monthly 
rent based on his income. The average monthly rent is 
approximately $2.1 

While the land and utility type of development represents 
a step forward, by taking families out of slums and settling 
them on larger parcels of land, and by providing each family 
with a sanitary unit, persons familiar with the projects point 
to two main difficulties at present. In the first place, it is 
believed that the cost is too high for facilities which are not 
sufficient to overcome the deplorable living conditions within 
the shacks. As long as local authorities are not able to improve 
the conditions existing within the dwellings, the projects can 
do little to bring about better and healthier levels of living, 
sex segregation or major repairs to the house. 

The second difficulty arises through the operation of the 
system under the United States Housing Act. The incomes 
of the families are reviewed, as in all public housing projects, 
and where a tenant’s income is above the maximum allowable 
he must move. This regulation causes considerable difficulty 
where the tenants, through their own frugality and efforts, 
have made major permanent repairs to their houses. 


U.S.S.R. 


The Government of the U.S.S.R. has since its inception 
faced a continuing housing crisis. The provision of adequate 
housing has been complicated by the problems of rapid indus- 
trialisation and urbanisation, large population growth and 
accelerated development of remote new areas, in conjunction 
with severe shortages of building materials and manpower 
and the ravages of a war fought on home soil. Several tech- 
niques have consequently been utilised for adding to and 
improving the housing supply, including that of aided self-help. 

While the Government shortly after the Revolution 
nationalised all urban rental housing, it continued to allow 





1Cf. G. Frank CorDNER: “Puerto Rico Experiments with Tropical 
Housing ”, in Journal of Housing (Chicago), October and December 1947. 
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the personal ownership for use of small houses. Persons 
building their own homes were assigned land and received easy 
credit, technical assistance and help in procuring materials. 

The immense damage to housing during the second world 
war and the seriousness of the housing shortage led to the 
enactment of several measures concerning individual housing. 
Thus on 29 May 1944, a Decree was passed which provided 
for the following, among other things : the grant of seven-year 
loans to individual builders, up to 10,000 roubles in amount ; 
the allocation of timber and building materials obtained from 
the dismantling of destroyed buildings at “favourable ” 
prices ; the exemption from payment of house tax and land 
rent for the period 1944-1947 of all individual builders who 
built and reconstructed their dwellings in districts liberated 
from the German occupants ; the allocation of plots of land 
for individual housing construction ; the organisation of tech- 
nical assistance ; and the supervision of the quality of individual 
house building in towns and settlements. 

After the war, a Decree was passed dealing with the right 
of citizens to purchase and build individual houses, which 
provided for further application of the aided self-help principle. 
The Government is required to grant allotments of land to 
citizens in urban and rural districts for building individual 
houses of one or two storeys with from one to five rooms. 
Ground rents are to be collected for the use of the allotments, 
but the houses are the private property of the builder for use 
in perpetuity. The State retains control over the plans and 
specifications of the individual houses through the local 
agencies. 

Under the post-war Five-Year Plan, the Government fixed 
the target for the 1946-1950 building activity of individual 
owner-builders at 12 million square metres out of a total of 
84.4 million square metres. It has also earmarked large sums 
of money to finance individual housebuilding. 

Rural dwellings have never been owned by the State. In 
the collective and individual farms, the houses are the personal 
property of the occupants, and the reconstruction and building 
of houses in rural areas are the responsibility of the collective 
farmers and peasants. It is recognised, however, that the 
magnitude of the job makes Government assistance necessary. 
The post-war Five-Year Plan specifies that the rural popula- 
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tion “shall be assisted in rebuilding or building their own 
homes by means of loans and the sale to them of building 
materials and ready-made parts ”.* 


Non-OFFICIAL PROGRAMMES 


Italy 


In certain war-devastated areas of Italy where the villages 
and towns were destroyed in a proportion of 60 to 95 per cent., 
where families were living among the débris and in camps 
and little was being done in regard to rebuilding, an American 
Friends (Quaker) Committee is assisting the people to rebuild 
their houses. 

The committee found that many of these communities 
owned forests, and that the larger cities had lime and brick 
kilns lying idle for lack of fuel. It accordingly mobilised the 
villagers to cut the wood in their forests for fuel, which could 
then be supplied to the towns in exchange for bricks and lime. 
Plans were prepared by the committee, which provided the 
necessary transport, beginning with only three trucks. Fuel 
was hauled from the village forests to the kiln, and on the 
return trip the products of the kiln were brought to the village. 
The villagers organised the work of cleaning up and sorting 
the useful débris, and saw that sufficient fuel was transported 
to keep the kilns in operation. Another function of the village 
organisation was to stabilise and maintain the barter system. 

In the first year of the programme 300 houses were built 
or repaired, thus accommodating 1,000 people. The next year, 
with an expanded organisation and 390 vehicles, 21,000 rooms 
were completed, enough to house 35,000 people. 

This process of rebuilding is still going on under the aus- 
pices of a semi-official agency of the Italian Government. 


The Netherlands 


A programme of aided self-help was inaugurated in 1948 
by the well-known Philips’ electric bulb and valve factory at 





1 Cf. Untrep Nations Economic ComMMISsION FoR Evropr, Document 
E/ECE/110: The European Housing Problem: A Preliminary Review 
(Geneva, 1 October 1949), Chapter IV: “ The Development of Housing 
in the Soviet Union ”, and Appendix X : “ Supplementary Material on the 
Soviet Union ”. 
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Eindhoven and Aalst in the Netherlands, to help to meet the 
housing needs of the employees, which were very serious. 
Many families were living in overcrowded conditions, having 
to share with other families, while some employees had to live 
separated from their families. 

In order to ascertain whether employees in need of homes 
were interested in a project of self-help building, a meeting 
was called at which the plan was outlined and questionnaires 
were issued asking for data on the family and housing condi- 
tions of the employee, his position in the factory and his 
abilities as an earthworker, electrician, carpenter, plumber, 
gasfitter, painter or bricklayer. More than 1,500 question- 
naires were completed and classified. The completed ques- 
tionnaires showed that not more than 15 or 20 per cent. of 
the prospective builders could be considered fairly skilled. 
This group included all the above categories of skilled workers 
except bricklayers. 

With a view to immediate action, it was decided to estab- 
lish a small agency for directing the preparatory work and 
administrative activities in co-operation with specialised 
branches of the factory, which can give advice and assistance 
when specific technical and other matters are involved, In 
each branch of the factory a relations officer has been appointed 
to be responsible for relations between the manager of the 
building plan, the management of the factory and the em- 
ployees who undertake to build their homes. 

In this scheme the builder does all the preparatory work 
himself, including surface levelling, fencing, workshop building 
and scaffold construction, as well as the construction of the 
house. Only the stucco work has been done by other labourers. 

Since 80 to 85 per cent. of the builders were unskilled, a 
relatively large number of supervisory personnel was required 
for their guidance. Superintendents and foremen of the 
factory have volunteered for this service. As the builders 
were without tools, all necessary materials were procured for 
them by the company. The tools were distributed daily and 
returned after working time. Other equipment was rented, 
borrowed or bought by the company. Overalls and working 
shoes were given to the builders. 

It was estimated that four builders were required for every 
house to be built under the plan. When the builders were 
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classified in groups of specialists and helpers according to 
their ability and skill, a definite task was outlined for each, 
for a definite period of time, in order to train them in specific 
activities and to increase their speed. They work fifteen 
hours a week, in the evenings and on Saturday afternoons. 
Those employed on night shifts in the plant work on the 
houses in the daytime. 

The company pays for the land, the earthwork, and the 
costs of building. The employee who moves into a self-built 
house may either rent the house or acquire ownership by 
paying interest to the company for fifty years and redemption 
on a mortgage amounting to 100 per cent. of the total costs 
advanced by the employer. If the owner wishes to vacate the 
house, he is required to offer it to the company, which is 
committed to repurchase the house, provided it is in good 
condition. It is believed that the yearly maintenance of the 
house will not be financially burdensome to the occupant, 
because the experience gained in building it will enable him 
to do many repairs himself. It is also expected that the 
builders will co-operate for this purpose and thus benefit by 
each other’s special skills.! 

Recently, the idea of aided self-help housing has been 
extended to rural areas in the Netherlands. The Netherlands 
Agricultural Foundation (Stichting voor de Landbouw) announ- 
ced in October 1949 the formation of a building office to assist 
farmers in rebuilding and rehabilitating their war-damaged 
farm buildings and in erecting new farm buildings. The new 
office will carry on research work to determine the most 
appropriate types of farm buildings and will provide archi- 
tectural and supervisory services at cost price to the farmers. 


Norway 


An architect in Norway, Hakon Tregaard, has designed a 
plank house which can be built in one day by two men. This 
house is built of solid planks, 2 inches thick and 8 inches wide, 
which have been notched so that each plank locks into the 
one beneath it to form a tight, waterproof joint. The upper 





1Cf. J. D. 8. Paters and G. ARENDZE: “ Zelfbouw van woningen te 
Eindhoven en te Aalst”, in Bouw (The Hague), 20 August 1949. 
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edge of each plank has a deep tongue which fits into a groove 
on the edge of the plank above. The partitions which divide 
the interior of the house into rooms are notched and pass 
through to lock into the wall planks. Nails are only used for 
applying roof shingles. 

This Norwegian plank house is made of one size of timber. 
The planks are locked into a machine, grooved, notched, 
bevelled, and finished according to the design of the house. 
They are then packed for despatch. 

This type of house needs less time to construct, uses a 
smaller variety of materials and involves less measuring, cut- 
ting and fitting than the normal type of construction. Such 
simplifications of the building process are of great assistance 
to the man building his own house. The development of such 
techniques will cut costs, save time, and provide one means 
of improving the level of housing. 


Union of South Africa 


A test programme in aided self-help housing is being 
sponsored by the Johannesburg Rotary Club in an effort to 


prove that the untrained Native, with technical advice and 
assistance in the provision of materials, is capable of building 
better housing for his family. The first house under this 
experiment was scheduled for construction in January 1950. 


United Kingdom 


In addition to the Government housing schemes for colonial 
areas, examples of which were given above', several non- 
governmental agencies, such as the Sugar Producers’ Associa- 
tion in British Guiana and the Jamaica Welfare, Ltd., have 
prepared design-types for houses and initiated several pro- 
grammes. 


United States 


There are many examples of different types of aided self- 
help housing in the United States, and there is ample evidence 
that the idea is gaining ground as the people try to come to 
grips with the housing shortage and high costs of construction. 





1 See p. 372. 
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In 1937, when some members of the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee conceived the idea of a self-help housing 
project, the miners in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, were 
living in dirt or stone-floored shacks with neither water nor 
electricity. Only half the mines were operating and most 
of the men were on a two-day work week. They were then 
paying $10 a month for these shacks. 

The committee thought that a miner could amortise a 
$2,000 loan at 2 per cent. in twenty years, by paying $10 a 
month plus $3 for taxes and insurance. With the miners 
supplying the labour under a co-operative arrangement, it 
was believed such a plan would be practical. The committee 
accordingly purchased an abandoned farm of 200 acres in 
Fayette county, and the miners formed study groups to learn 
how to drive nails, lay sewer pipes, mix mortar, etc. There 
was one stonemason and one carpenter to instruct and super- 
vise. The miners arranged their hours of work themselves, 
and each man kept a time card recording the number of 
hours spent on his own and his neighbours’ houses. The man 
with the largest number of hours to his credit received first 
priority for the next house to be started. 

Today there are fifty miners in the co-operative community 
of Penn-Craft who own two-storey stone houses fully equipped 
with modern kitchen, showerbath, oak floors and central 
heating, which cost $13 a month. The cash cost to the miners 
was the $2,000 loan from the committee to pay for the land 
and the building materials. Each house represents almost 
3,500 hours of self-help labour worked in spare time. By the 
summer of 1949, ten of the miners had paid their obligations 
to the committee.* 

In Kearney, New Jersey, twenty-five veterans of the 
second world war have undertaken a co-operative home- 
building project. Each of them advanced $400 in cash, and 
part of the money was used to buy an area of land large 
enough for 24 lots, each 50 feet wide. A mortgage was 
secured on this land, and with the mortgage money, to- 
gether with the remaining cash, materials were bought for 
the first house. 





1Cf. Elsie DANENBERG: Get Your Own Home the Co-operative Way 
(New York, Greenberg, 1949). 
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The whole group worked on the houses from foundation 
to finish. When the first house was completed, it was mort- 
gaged for its cost, and the money received from this mortgage 
was used to buy materials to start two more houses. This 
process will continue until all the houses are built. Nine 
houses had been completed by October 1949. 

Private American lending institutions are now gaining 
experience in aiding self-help housing. For example, the 
Hancock Savings and Loan Company of Findley, Ohio, has 
granted loans for the construction of houses by stages, begin- 
ning with the basement, the borrower undertaking part of the 
construction himself. The company must approve the plans 
for the completed house, and has set up two requirements : 
(1) that the value of the lot, basement, heating plant and bath 
and laundry equipment shall equal one third of the estimated 
value of the completed house ; and (2) that a loan of not more 
than 40 per cent. of the above total will be granted to the 
housebuilder. When this debt is cleared, the owner’s assets 
are believed to be sufficient to grant an extension of a 100 per 
cent. loan for the completion of the house. 

After its experience with this type of financing, it is 
reported that the management of the company is convinced 
that people who can qualify for this type of loan are excellent 
risks and will obtain a debt-free house more quickly than a 
family which applies for a loan repayable in small monthly 
instalments over a period of twenty to twenty-five years. 

Several lumber dealers in Cleveland, Ohio, have constructed 
145 model “ shell ” houses for completion by the owners. The 
houses include floors, walls, roofs, partitions and insulation, 
usually erected on a foundation built by the owner. They 
range in price from $2,800 to $4,500.1 The prospective owner 
chooses the model house desired from the lumber company 
and signs a contract with the company for its erection. He 
then presents the contract to the Security Savings and Loan 
Company and makes an application for a federally insured 
loan. After that company is satisfied that the applicant is 
a good credit risk and that the location, topography and 
utilities on the lot are good, he is granted a mortgage. He 





Cf. Savings and Loan News (Chicago), October 1949: “ Financing 
Partially Owner-Built Homes ”. 
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must show proof that he can complete the house in a year or 
has sufficient cash available to have the work done. The loans 
are advanced for a maximum of ten years, and an immediate 
payment of 10 per cent. of the cost of materials is required. 
Loans have varied from $3,000 to the maximum of $4,500, 
with an average of $3,800. Inspections are made every eight 
to ten weeks while the owner is finishing his house. 

Several institutions in the United States have been working 
on the development of simple designs and uncomplicated 
techniques which would make it easier for the layman to 
contribute to the building of his own home. Several reasons 
why the self-help scheme for home ownership is likely to 
become a permanent feature and to expand in the United 
States have recently been pointed out by a banker, who 
suggests that, with the growing recognition and acceptance 
of the system, new methods will be worked out to make the 
operation less difficult for the builder. Today, with the forty- 
hour work week, a worker has much more free time than he 
has had in past years. The cost of new building is not likely 
to decrease to the point where everyone who wants a house 
can afford it. At the same time many people who want a 
house are capable of providing much of the labour needed to 
build it. For these reasons, it is urged that lending institutions 
should develop machinery to service this type of business.’ 

There is another respect in which the principle of aided 
self-help can promote better housing for the people, namely, 
in the matter of maintenance and the provision of needed 
services. Self-help may reduce the costs of these to the people 
concerned and to the community. In many public housing 
projects, tenant associations encourage maintenance through 
“clean-up ” campaigns, contests for proper care of lawns, 
promotion of gardens, etc. Recreation, hobby and handicraft 
programmes and co-operative groceries are very common. At 
the Altgeld Gardens project in Chicago, Illinois, for example, 
the tenants are organised on a block basis, with each block 
electing a representative to a co-ordinating council which 
tries to meet the needs of the community. The council has 
provided athletic equipment and a dental clinic for the children 





1 Cf. Kenneth Duncan : “ Owner-Labor on Small Houses Offers Sound 
Advantages to Home Owner and Mortgagee”’, in Savings Bank Journal 
(New York), September 1949. 
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as well as other community services. Since there was no 
church in the community, representatives of fourteen Protes- 
tant denominations have joined in the building of an inter- 
denominational church. 


CONCLUSION 


The people of the world face a great housing crisis. The 
need is so great and the problems so complex that local and 
national Governments, and also international agencies, are 
required to assume increasing responsibility. 

The worldwide housing crisis may be said to arise from 
two sets of factors : (a) the sharp contrast between the urgent 
hopes and needs of the people who live in shacks and slums 
and the fact that housing conditions for many millions of 
families have grown worse rather than better ; (b) the widened 
gap between what workers’ families in most countries can 
afford and the cost of having houses built for them by others. 
In the attempt to solve these problems a vast amount of study 
is being done and many new formulas are produced. 

One of the relatively new methods is that which has been 
called aided self-help. It begins with the very old self-help 
system, in which the occupant family does some major part 
of the work itself. Into that system the Government introduces 
modern techniques of programming, organisation, sanitation, 
new materials and small-scale financing, as appropriate to the 
situation and the resources. The cost in money is relatively 
small. The result seems to be much better than that obtained 
by self-help alone, and certainly better than that by methods 
which exhaust the available resources in building houses for 
only a small fraction of the families who need and want to 
improve their homes. 

The principle of aided self-help has been applied in a 
variety of situations : in urban, suburban and rural localities ; 
in highly developed and in underdeveloped countries; in 
arctic, temperate and tropical climates; in capitalist and 
socialist countries ; for skilled and for unskilled people. The 
greatest opportunity probably lies with the vast millions of 
families who live in huts and shacks in the tropics and other 
relatively primitive areas. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


National and International Measures 


for Full Employment 


On 11 August 1949 the Economic and Social Council passed a 
resolution (No. 221 (IX) E), inviting the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to appoint a small group of experts “ to prepare, in 
the light of the current world economic situation, a report on national 
and international measures required to achieve full employment, to 
be issued on the responsibility of the expert group”. The Committee 
of Experts, composed of Professor John M. Clark, Mr. Nicholas 
Kaldor, Professor Arthur Smithies, Mr. Pierre Uri and Mr. E. Ronald 
Walker, submitted its report in January 1950.2, The Report was 
debated at length in the Economic and Employment Commission in 
January 1950 and was discussed briefly by the Economic and Social 
Council at its Tenth Session in February 1950.5 It was then referred 
to Member Governments for further consideration, with a request that 
they be prepared to present their full views and make appropriate 
recommendations on the subject at the Eleventh Session of the Council. 

As a contribution to the discussion of the problem, the Review pre- 
sents here a summary of the Report and of the debates in the Commission 
and the Council. 





1 Cf. UntrED NATIONS DEPARTMENT OF Economic AFFAIRS, Document E/1545 
(Lake Success, N.Y., 17 August 1949), p. 3. 

“ 2 Idem, layment. Report b wy ty ot ———s and wiaied tn the Measures = — 
cm . rt roup 0 poin the Secretary-Gene 
(Lake eon Success, mber 1949 ; Bales Ne. 1949.IT. "4 8). A separate con- 
curring statement ae Professor Clark is appended to the Report. 

* Cf. Untrep Nations Economic anp Sociat CounciL, Documents E/CN. 1/SR. 
93-105 for the record of the debate in the Economic and Employment Commission, 
and E/SR.356-358 for that in the Council. 

* The object of this summary is not to present a complete digest of the Report 
and the debates ; rather, it is to focus attention on the c of ideas as a stimulus 
to further thinking and d discussion. Since the Report itself has already been 
quoted and discussed, only the briefest outline of its main ideas sy nes 
given. Moreover, in summarising the debates, as a general principle o 
careful statements on each particular point are presented, and no attempt is made 
to cite every statement on every issue. 
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THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


The Report distinguishes three main types of unemployment. 
The first results from a lack of capital equipment or other com- 
plementary resources necessary to keep wage earners at work. The 
second arises from certain structural factors in the economy, such 
as seasonal fluctuations, declines in particular industries and irre- 
gularities in certain types of occupation. The third is caused by an 
inadequate and unstable level of effective demand. Confining 
its analysis and recommendations to the third type of unemploy- 
ment, the Report defines full employment “ as a situation in which 
unemployment does not exceed the minimum allowances that must 
be made for the effects of frictional and seasonal factors ”. 

The key to an understanding of the problem of insufficient 
effective demand, “lies in the recognition of the fact that in a 
private enterprise economy, the decisions to save and the decisions 
to invest are to a considerable extent independent of each other ”. 
The rate of investment depends heavily on the extent to which 
existing capital equipment is utilised and on the expectations of 
the rate of profit that can be earned in the future with the aid of 
new equipment. Decisions to save, on the other hand, maintain 
a fairly stable relation to current income, and this relation depends 
on the habits of individuals and on the share of business profits 
ploughed back into industry. Further, while tax revenues and the 
level of imports vary with income, Government expenditures and 
the level of exports do not necessarily do so. These factors and 
their interactions explain why at times the community is unable 
to obtain full utilisation of its resources. 


The Report received uniform commendation for its outstanding 
and original quality. A typical comment described it as one of the 
best working papers submitted to the Economic and Employment 
Commission during the past three years. 

Two major criticisms of a general character were made in the 
discussions. First, it was suggested that the experts had con- 
centrated unduly on the objective of full employment and had 
overlooked other important objectives. Before the war, employ- 
ment conditions were so bad that full employment was rightly 
regarded as an end in itself, but the present trend, it was claimed, 
was to regard full employment “as a means rather than an end 
in itself”. The Danish representative on the Economic and Social 
Council pointed out, on the other hand, that from a sociological 
point of view full employment was a goal in itself, namely, “ to 
avoid both the human sufferings which unemployment inflicted 
upon workers and the political and social unrest to which it might 
give rise”. Further queries by the Belgian and French representatives 
on the Commission concerning the notion of full employment caused 
the Chairman (the representative of Australia) to recall the full 
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employment pledge embodied in the United Nations Charter and 
to express “ surprise at the traces of backsliding becoming apparent 
with regard to that principle ”. 

Secondly, some members took issue with the manner in which 
the experts had dealt with their assignment. The French repre- 
sentative on the Commission believed the Report reflected “ too 
universalist a conception of political economy, whereas the time 
for, and the nature of, the remedies to be applied might vary con- 
siderably from one cotntry to another”; the Chinese represen- 
tative pointed out that the domestic measures advocated could 
not be applied uniformly in all countries. In a similar vein the 
Canadian representative maintained that the experts greatly over- 
simplified the problem when applied to specific countries like 
Canada, “ where foreign trade and the rapid development of its 
natural resources were the dominant economic problems ” ; and the 
Indian representative contended that the experts’ proposals were 
inapplicable in his country’s economy, which was suffering from 
simultaneous inflation in the agricultural sector and deflation in the 
industrial sector. 

In the opinion of some members, the experts had also unduly 
restricted the scope of their analysis by confining their attention 
to unemployment caused by an inadequate aggregate demand ; 
they had omitted analysis of the problems of and remedies for 
structural unemployment and unemployment arising from a lack 
of capital or other complementary resources.?, In the judgment 
of the French and Indian representatives on the Council, however, 
it was unfair to condemn the manner in which the experts had 
approached their assignment. The French representative noted 
further that— 


According to some economists there was yet a fourth category of unem- 
ployment, sometimes called institutional unemployment, which was due to 
the rigidity of wages. That was a particularly difficult question to analyse 
and appeared to have arisen from the very interesting comments Professor 
J. M. Clark had submitted as his personal view of the effect of the wage- 
price structure on employment. Mr. Boris [the French representative] 
therefore mentioned that, only as a reminder and to suggest that a group of 
experts might some day be asked to study that very important subject. 


Although general agreement was expressed with the analysis 
of the causes of unemployment presented by the experts, some 
delegates considered there were deficiencies in this respect. The 
most extended criticism was offered by the Danish representative 
on the Council, who maintained that the Keynesian analysis pre- 
sented by the experts greatly oversimplified reality, and led them 





_} Similar views were expressed by representatives of Australia and the United 
Kingdom. 
* This view was expressed by representatives of ium, Cuba, France, India, 
the United Kingdom and the International Labour Often 
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“ to overemphasise the need for expansive measures ”. In particular, 
he questioned whether fluctuations in investment represented the 
major primary cause of economic instability. “ Decisions on invest- 
ment depended on profit expectations, which in turn depended on 
the expected relationship between costs and prices.” In his view, 
the absence of a thorough discussion of the wage-price relationship 
and its role in maintaining full employment was, as suggested in the 
concurring statement of Professor Clark, a serious omission. 
This was not only true in the domestic sphere, but the relationship 
between the prices of raw materials and of manufactured articles 
was also affected by international trade, particularly in a small 
country like Denmark. He had— 


. the impression . . . that the experts had sometimes been less 
concerned with the correction of [economic] disequilibrium, of which unem- 
ployment was a symptom, than with the suppression of that symptom alone, 
and indeed in such a manner that a real adjustment of the underlying 
factors or of the structure of production was unlikely to take place. 


The United States representative on the Commission also believed 
that the Report was based on “ an oversimplification of the Keynesian 
theory of the investment-savings relationship and overlooked a 
number of factors, such as, for example, price relationships, wage- 
price relations, distribution of income, the existence of monopolies, 
etc.”. In addition, he felt that the Report should have given more 
weight to the fact that “ consumers’ purchasing power had not 
always grown sufficiently to absorb the increased production of new 
plants and factories ”. A similar point was made by the represen- 
tative of the American Federation of Labor, who emphasised that it 
was “ essential to recognise that with constant technical progress, 
a steady increase of the real income of the majority of consumers 
must be ensured ”’. 

Furthermore, the I.L.O. representative drew attention to the 
importance of the inventory component of investment in the analysis 
of the problem, pointing out that the recent recessions in Italy, 
Germany and the United States had been caused to a large extent 
by rapid liquidation of inventories. Finally, in the discussion in 
the Council the representative of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions criticised the Keynesian theory followed by the experts, 
on the ground that it considered the symptoms rather than the 
fundamental cause of unemployment, “that is, the fundamental 
contradiction between the social character of production and the 
private nature of ownership ”. 

With regard to the problems of theoretical analysis raised in 
the Report, the French representative on the Council concluded 
that— 


. . the impression remained that in a number of instances disagree- 
ment between the group of experts and the Commission was due to con- 
flicting economic doctrines : the experts belonged to the Keynesian school 
of thought, while many members of the Commission doubtless professed 
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other theories. As a result, the Council, which at that stage played the 
part of a court of appeal before Governments themselves were individually 
approached, would be greatly embarrassed if it were forced to decide between 
the divergent theoretical arguments advanced by economists of indisputable 
competence. He feared that the Council might yield to the temptation to 
act as arbitrator in an academic quarrel. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON DOMESTIC POLICY 


The domestic measures proposed in the Report relate to the 
fixing of an employment target, economic stabilisation, compensatory 
action and the prevention of inflation. 


The Employment Target 


The Report recommends that each Government— 


. . Should adopt and announce a full employment target which will 
define the meaning of full employment in the country concerned in opera- 
tional terms, and constitute the standard to the attainment of which the 
national employment stabilisation measures will be directed. 


It maintains that the fixing of a full employment target is not 
only essential for operational purposes but would offer evidence 
of each Government’s intention to fulfil its full employment pledge. 
In industrial countries, this target may be defined, according to the 


circumstances of each country, as a range, ¢.g., unemployment of 2-4 
per cent. or of 3-5 per cent. of wage earners. The chief point is that 
the target should be expressed in terms of the smallest percentage of 
unemployment which the country in question can hope to maintain 
in the light of seasonal movements and of structural changes in the 
economy. The definition of unemployment should include an allow- 
ance for the full-time equivalent of time lost by workers on short time. 
In the industrially less developed countries, it may be desirable to 
define the target in terms of the volume of industrial employment 
rather than in terms of a percentage of unemployment. 


The Australian, French, Norwegian and United Kingdom 
representatives on the Commission were strongly in favour of the 
proposal that all Governments should adopt and announce a target 
expressed in terms of the percentage of unemployed as the basis 
of full employment policy. The United Kingdom representative 
emphasised that such a target would have the advantage of indicating 
that unemployment per se was a social evil, and of enabling action 
to be taken more quickly. The Food and Agriculture Organisation 
(F.A.O.) representative pointed out, further, that the amount of 
unemployment considered by the press and Governments as bear- 
able seemed to expand in proportion to the increase in unemploy- 
ment ; hence the importance of publicly stating a target in advance, 
to ensure the taking of essential measures. The Brazilian represen- 
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tative expressed agreement with the experts’ proposal that the less 
developed countries should endeavour to define the target in terms 
of the volume of industrial employment rather than of a percentage 
of unemployment, and that the target figure should be raised year 
by year in accordance with the growth of industrial capacity. The 
Chinese representative, however, disagreed on the applicability of 
such a procedure in the less developed countries. The proposal 
that the target should be a range rather than a single figure received 
particular commendation. 

Certain members, however, found that a full employment target 
expressed solely in terms of unemployment would be inadequate on 
technical and political grounds. Thus the Belgian representative 
on the Council felt that— 

A distinction must be made between technical full employment and 
economic full employment. Technical full employment would mean the 
indiscriminate use of all the resources of the economy, human and material. 
In a dynamic economy, that would not be rational. Economic full employ- 
ment meant the use of all resources the direct or indirect productivity of 
which warranted the capital spent.! 


A reply to this concept of full employment was given by the 
French representative : 

Whether from a political, social or economic point of view it was impos- 
sible to accept the philosophy which admitted that so-called less productive 
elements—that term did-not apply to sick, disabled and old persons, who 
were non-productive—should be condemned to an indefinite period of 


unemployment. It was sufficient to point out that the contribution of less 
productive elements, from the moment they began to work—assuming, of 
course, that they did not take the place of other producers—added to the 
total mass of goods placed at the disposal of the community. 


The United States representative on the Commission was per- 
turbed by other problems of definition. The number of persons 
unemployed at a given moment, he suggested, was in reality 
“a function of the culture of the country concerned”. For 
example, the school-leaving age and the retirement age were 
important factors determining the size of the labour force. Depend- 
ing on these variables, one country might be at a disadvantage in 
relation to another country because it might, as a result of its 
cultural habits, have to apply the target earlier than a country 
which would not begin to apply it until it had more unemployment 
than appeared on the surface. Moreover, the Report made no 
provision for the self-employed.? 





1 The French representative on the Commission had proposed as an alternative 
that full employment might be defined as “ the highest possible degree of employ- 
ment compatible with maintaining the equilibrium between the aggregate supply 
and demand of consumer goods ”’. 

*The Australian representative pointed out that the problem of the self- 
employed could be adjusted by statistical experts. Moreover, the United States 
representative, in response to a question from the French representative, stated 
that statistics of self-employed persons were included in the United States monthly 
census of the labour force. 
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Attention was also drawn to the difficulties that would be 
encountered in distinguishing types of unemployment for purposes 
of employment policy. The Australian, Canadian, French, United 
Kingdom and United States representatives pointed out the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between structural unemployment and 
unemployment arising from a deficiency of demand. In order to 
meet the difficulties in regard to structural unemployment, the 
United Kingdom representative proposed that Governments should 
be “ free to include some index of the labour shortage in the target 
formulas they adopted. The easiest method would be to subtract 
unfilled vacancies from the unemployment figures and relate the 
target to the revised figure.” 

Another criticism made was that if the target were based solely 
on a measure of unemployment, other important economic objec- 
tives would be overlooked. The Norwegian representative main- 
tained that some countries might prefer to define full employment 
“as a certain level of useful production rather than a certain level 
of employment”. The Belgian representative believed that the 
element of productivity had been neglected in formulating the target. 

The United States representative suggested that highly indus- 
trialised countries which receive a large part of their national income 
from agriculture would be justified in conceiving of targets in terms 
both of employment and of unemployment, since there might be 
an understatement of the volume of unemployment in times of 
depression by reason of the migration of people from the cities to 
the farms. From the international standpoint, the Belgian repre- 
sentative maintained further that unemployment statistics should not 
be taken as the only criterion for measuring national responsibilities ; 
he suggested that “the conditions of its foreign trade ” might be a 
better indication of each country’s contribution to the maintenance 
of international equilibrium. 

It was also regarded as a deficiency in the target-fixing proposed 
by the experts that no account was taken of the composition of the 
unemployed population. Unless it was known how the unemploy- 
ment population was made up, an aggregate figure of such unemploy- 
ment might, according to the United States representative, induce 
a Government to take a type of action which would not necessarily 
lead to a solution of the problem. Similarly, employment policy 
ought to take account of the duration of unemployment. 

The Canadian representative stated that his Government had 
not defined unemployment targets quantitatively because it was 
“faced with special problems of seasonal unemployment and export 
and primary product fluctuations”. If, for example, the United 
States took measures to maintain its effective demand, that would 
greatly simplify the problem of full employment in Canada.’ The 





1 Similar statements as to the influence of the United States were made by the 
"i raat on the Commission and the Brazilian representative on the 
ouncil. 
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Australian representative pointed out that variability in export 
demand was not necessarily an argument against the appropriateness 
of action targets. The United Kingdom representative stated that 
although in the summer of 1949 exports from his country had 
declined by approximately 20 per cent., there had been no change 
in the unemployment level, since, under conditions of high internal 
demand, goods were diverted from the export to the home market. 
In the view of the Danish representative on the Council a somewhat 
wider range of percentages would be necessary in countries where 
fluctuations were largely due to external causes. It may be added 
that the United States representative on the Commission expressed 
his dislike for the use of the word “target” in connection with 
unemployment. 


Economic Stabilisation 
The Report recommends that each Government— 


should announce a comprehensive programme for directing its 
fiscal and monetary policies, its investment and production planning, and 
its wage and price policies (including anti-monopoly policies) to the con- 
tinuous achievement of its full-employment objective. 


It emphasises that the first approach to full employment is to 
achieve the greatest possible degree of stabilisation in specific parts 
of the economy, as well as in the economic system as a whole. The 
greater the success of Governments in stabilising their economies on 
high levels of employment, the less need will there be to bring extra- 
ordinary compensatory measures (which form the subject of the 
third recommendation ') into actual operation. In fact, the problem 
of instability could be largely solved if adequate measures could be 
devised to stabilise the rate of investment. 

Several types of action are proposed. In the first place, insuffi- 
cient demand can be augmented by increased Government expen- 
diture or reduced taxation. The policy to be selected should depend 
on “ the social needs of the country ” and “on the extent to which 
the ordinary expenditure programmes of the Government are 
capable of being accelerated or retarded, and the extent to which 
changes in the rates of taxation are administratively feasible ”. It 
is also desirable to incorporate into the fiscal system such features 
as would “ automatically dampen the amplitude of economic fluc- 
tuations ”.. Such measures as the adoption of widespread social 
security schemes and progressive income taxation have already 
tended in this direction. 

Secondly, there are possibilities of stabilising private investment, 
for example, by bank controls through the variation of interest 
rates and other conditions of credit, by tax incentives such as the 
offering of tax concessions or subsidies to firms that are willing to 





1 See below, pp. 395-396. 
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postpone or antedate particular investment projects, and by Gov- 
ernment co-operation in the establishment of long-range investment 
programmes in such industries as the railroads and the steel industry. 

Another specific area of the economy which lends itself to stabili- 
sation policies is that of public investment. In countries where the 
public sector of the economy includes basic industries such as min- 
ing, steel production and public utilities, the level of investment. 
could be substantially stabilised through a co-ordinated public 
investment programme. Even in countries in which ordinary 
public works constitute the main or only form of public investment, 
there are still possibilities of stabilisation, provided that the pro- 
grammes at various governmental levels can be co-ordinated. 

Even though stabilisation policies may achieve a high degree of 
success in those parts of the economy that are subject to the greatest 
amount of fluctuation, there is still the question of whether effective 
demand will be adequate to promote full employment. If invest- 
ment is stabilised at its long-term trend level, which may be 
put somewhere between the boom level and the depression level, 
the total demand for goods and services generated at that level will 
presumably fail to ensure full employment. On the other hand, if 
an attempt is made to stabilise investment at levels approaching 
the peak periods of activity, the continued high rate of investment 
might lead to a growing over-capacity of plant and equipment, 
thus requiring more and more compensatory public investment to 
maintain it, which in advanced industrial countries would in turn 
be likely to cause an exhaustion of useful investment opportunities. 
In short, once the stability of investment is assured, there may be 
“the additional problem of adapting the structure of the economy 
to a higher ratio of consumption demand to investment demand 
which may be necessary in order to secure adequate total demand 
at a level of investment that is no higher than can be sustained 
under conditions of stability ”. 

An expansion of consumption could be obtained by changing 
the incidence of taxation and lowering its level; by expanding 
programmes of social security and transfer payments ; by raising 
the standards of social expenditures generally, for education, 
health and so on ; and by means of other supports to personal con- 
sumption. Furthermore, the control of monopoly prices might 
serve the purpose of increasing consumer demand through the reduc- 
tion of profit margins. Some countries might also wish to extend 
this principle further and use price control to effect a more equitable 
distribution of income. 

A special problem of stabilisation is that of export industries, 
particularly in countries which are highly dependent upon foreign 
markets. It is suggested that when foreign demand slumps, the 
prices of export goods on the domestic market should be subsidised, 
which would bave the effect of stimulating domestic demand for 
the products of the export industries. If such measures proved 
insufficient, local public works programmes might be inaugurated 
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to absorb the workers concerned, who would be able to return to 
their normal occupations when foreign demand revived. 

Another important factor in full employment policy is the stabi- 
lisation of incomes of primary producers. The most suitable method 
of stabilising agricultural prices is through international commodity 
stabilisation agreements, such as the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, or through the national commodity stabilisation schemes of 
those countries which control a substantial part of total world 
trade in any particular commodity. Such measures are particularly 
important for underdeveloped countries in which the greater part 
of the population obtains its livelihood from agriculture. 


In the discussion on this part of the Report there was general 
agreement that Governments should take such action as was pos- 
sible in order to stabilise the economy at a high level of production 
and employment. The United Kingdom representative on the Com- 
mission, however, had little confidence in the ability of Governments 
to stabilise the economy at a high level of employment without 
undertaking basic changes in the structure of the economy. In his 
judgment, the more hopeful approach was— 


. to “ squeeze ” the investment sector of the economy and expand 
consumption demands and exports, so that there would be a greater ten- 
dency for private investment to stabilise itself, rather than to allow private 
investment to fluctuate wildly. If the public investment programme was 
large, and consumption was also large, so that private investment was to 
some extent “squeezed ”, the tendency would be for it to become more 
stable. 


A number of statements were made on specific measures which 
the experts had proposed as a means of stabilising the economy. 
There was general agreement on the desirability of schemes to 
stabilise the income of primary producers, particularly among mem- 
bers from the less developed countries.1 The United States repre- 
sentative agreed that the elimination of monopolies would help to 
expand private investment. The Canadian representative opposed 
the adoption of such measures as loan guarantees to stimulate 
private investment, on the ground that they might introduce a 
disastrous rigidity into national economies. He proposed instead 
that favourable conditions should be created to stimulate invest- 
ment. The United Kingdom representative, although expressing 
doubts as to the possibility of maintaining private investment 
at a high level by such means, nevertheless believed that the Report 
was “ a little pessimistic on the subject of the use of the old-fashioned 
technique of banking credit policy and interest rates as a method 
of controlling private investment ”. 





* Reference may be made to the statements of the representatives of Brazil, 
Cuba and India on the Commission and of Chile and Pakistan on the Council. 
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Compensatory Action 
The Report recommends that each Government— 


. . Should adopt and announce an appropriate system of compen- 
satory measures designed to expand effective demand which would be 
prepared in advance for automatic application in case its general programme 
for maintaining full employment, indicated above, fails to prevent unemploy- 
ment from exceeding the limit prescribed by the full employment target by 
a predetermined amount for three successive months. 


The reason why full employment measures should be established 
on an automatic basis is given in the following terms : 


If the nature and timing of counter-measures is left entirely to the 
discretion of the executive organs of the Government, there is a serious 
danger that the uncertainties of the future will generally weigh the scales 
in favour of inaction rather than action, and the adoption of positive counter- 
measures will be delayed until a downward movement of production and 
employment is well under way. 


However, executive organs should have power to waive obliga- 
tions with respect to automatic compensatory measures when there 
is clear evidence that a rise in unemployment is due to causes other 
than a fall in effective demand and cannot be cured by a stimula- 
tion of effective demand. 

Counter-measures should be designed so that their operation 
should in no case be delayed more than three months after unem- 
ployment has exceeded the target level, since this can be regarded 
“as unambiguous evidence that the general employment stabilisa- 
tion programme is proving ineffective whether as a result of imper- 
fections in the programme or of unforeseen developments ”. Auto- 
matic compensatory measures should embody the following basic 
features : 


First, they should be capable of raising effective demand promptly and 
throughout the economy ; secondly, they should be of a quantitative nature 
so that their effect on demand and employment could be estimated with 
a fair degree of reliability ; thirdly, their quantitative magnitude should be 
sufficient to reduce the level of unemployment (taking into account both 
primary and secondary effects) to the mean percentage of the full employ- 
ment range. . 


The most appropriate compensatory measure in industrially 
advanced countries would be to make advance legislative provision 
for alternative schedules for income taxes, social security con- 
tributions or sales and purchase taxes. If fluctuations in personal 
income taxes and social security contributions do not offer adequate 
scope for raising purchasing power, Governments might reverse the 
ordinary social security contribution and replace it by “ periodic 
payments to both employers and employees on a predetermined 
basis ”. In some countries, compulsory war savings and compensa- 
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tion for war damage might also be released on a compensatory 
basis. Although many countries rely heavily on a counter-cyclical 
public works programme as a part of their anti-depression policy, 
and although the Report recommends that appropriate changes in 
public works should be a highly important part of a Government’s 
general and continuing stabilisation programme, the opinion is 
expressed that “in general . . . public works cannot . . . be 
varied rapidly enough to fulfil the necessary criteria for such a 
scheme [an automatic compensatory scheme] by themselves ”. 


Although the Commission agreed with the experts’ recommenda- 
tions concerning the importance of compensatory action to supple- 
ment stabilisation measures, both technical and political objections 
were raised to their stressing of automaticity. The Canadian and 
United Kingdom representatives maintained that automatic mea- 
sures were unsuitable in economies that were highly dependent upon 
the foreign market. Similarly, the Belgian representative, pointing 
out that one third of his country’s production was destined for 
export, stated that it “ would obviously be impossible to find suf- 
ficient outlets on the home market to absorb any output of the 
Belgian iron and steel industry over and above that which could be 
exported”. The Danish representative on the Council was also of the 
opinion that it was not possible to give full compensation to fluctua- 
tions in exports without detrimental effects on the initiative to work, 
and that only partial compensation could be achieved by the expan- 
sion of other expenditures than subventions and doles. 

Another major objection to automatic action put forward was 
that it carried simplification too far and tended towards an over- 
mechanical operation of economic policies... The United States 
representative maintained that “every economic crisis had its own 
characteristics. It was therefore impossible automatically to apply 
uniform compensatory measures, without taking those charac- 
teristics into account.” He wondered whether “a permanent ther- 
mostat should be installed to regularise inflationary and deflationary 
tendencies ” and suggested that it might be better to proceed “ on an 
experimental basis”. It was not known, beforehand, he said, to 
what extent a reduction in taxation was necessary to ward off the 
effects of growing unemployment, or what would be the result of 
such @ measure on consumption, investment and unemployment ; 
only experience could be a guide in that field. Moreover, he pointed 
out, an increase in purchasing power did not automatically result 
in an increase in consumption, since the fear of a crisis might prevent 
consumers from increasing their expenditure. 

The United Kingdom representative maintained also that the 
automatic measures proposed could only reduce the difficulties, but 
could not solve them. Similarly, the United States representative 
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criticised the proposals as placing “ too much dependence on fiscal 
measures, which might be insufficient in a complex economy”. 

The Danish representative on the Council believed that the 
experts had passed “ somewhat lightly ” over the difficulties inherent 
in compensatory fiscal policy. In his view fiscal policy should be 
confined mainly to stabilising employment, whereas the level of 
employment must be regulated by other means “ designed to main- 
tain such a relation between prices and costs that private business 
was sufficiently remunerative to absorb all who applied for work”. 
Moreover, he thought that automatic compensatory measures should 
aim “only at combating secondary unemployment ”', for if they 
were carried too far or used indiscriminately, they might do more 
harm than good. The representatives of France both on the Com- 
mission and on the Council pointed out that certain Governments 
would meet with constitutional difficulties if they sought to introduce 
automatic compensatory policies. 

The French representative on the Commission, referring to the 
emphasis which the experts had placed on the need for automatic 
compensatory action because of the danger that without such provi- 
sion Governments might remain inactive and delay taking essential 
measures until it was too late, considered that this was not a good 
argument in favour of automaticity since unemployment prompted 
trade union action, which in turn induced the State to act.2 On the 
other hand, the Danish representative on the Council, while agreeing 
that on the administrative level counter-measures might be taken 
too late if not placed on some type of automatic basis, suggested 
that on the political level there was more danger that action would 
be taken too late to curb an expansion. 

Finally, several objections were raised concerning the applica- 
tion of the compensatory principle in the field of social security. In 
the first place, the I.L.O. representative pointed out that, in a con- 
tributory system, fluctuating employee contribution rates might 
confuse insured persons as to their role in financing the scheme and 
lessen the psychological and other advantages of the contributory 
approach. And the United Kingdom and French representatives 
suggested that, once the contribution rate had been lowered, a subse- 
quent increase in the rate might encounter political resistance. 
Secondly, the I.L.O. representative explained, although decreased 
employer contributions might lessen the decline in the volume of 
employment by improving the operating position of marginal 
enterprises, it was doubtful whether a temporary reduction of em- 
ployer contribution rates would exert much influence on consumer 
demand in the short run either through reduced prices or increased 
payments of dividends or wages. Variable employer contribution 





1 This view had previously been expressed by the United Kingdom representative 
on the Commission. 

* The United Kingdom representative expressed agreement with the French 
representative on this point. 
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rates might also seriously affect the cost calculations of businessmen 
and in particular impose difficulties on firms engaged in the export 
trade. 

Thirdly, social security schemes were not generally concerned 
with general consumer subsidies spread over the whole population 
or even over all the workers, but provided special payments only 
to individuals suffering from defined risks, e.g., maternity, sickness, 
employment injury, widowhood, loss of parent, funeral expenses, 
invalidity, unemployment, old age or parenthood. Hence, the 
experts’ proposal to reverse completely the flow of employer and 
employee contributions, by paying back sums from the social 
security fund to all contributing employers and insured persons, 
would not seem to have any direct connection with social security 
principles.? 

Fourthly, the French representative on the Council believed 
that, although his country’s social security system had resulted in 
a redistribution of about 10 per cent. of national income, it did not, 
in its current stage of development and in the present political 
conditions in France, possess the necessary flexibility to act as an 
automatic stabiliser. The United Kingdom representative on the 
Committee also doubted whether measures capable of affecting 
purchasing power, such as the automatic variation of social security 
contributions, could be applied on a sufficient scale to offset fluctua- 
tions in demand. 

Lastly, the I.L.O. representative observed that although the 
experts had not suggested the automatic variation of social security 
benefits, such a policy must be considered subject to even greater 
doubts. Since benefits were payable only when defined contingencies 
occurred, the number of recipients depended on the incidence of 
each particular risk and could not be arbitrarily expanded or con- 
tracted. Benefit amounts were usually carefully adjusted to indivi- 
dual wage loss and family responsibilities through complex formulas, 
and they could not be easily and quickly varied independent of these 
factors without serious technical and administrative difficulties. 
Moreover, beneficiaries would find it difficult to adjust their standard 
of living to their. benefits if the latter were alternately raised and 
lowered on the basis of external factors. 


Anti-Inflation Measures 


The Report recommends that each Government— 


. . . Should announce the nature of the policies which it will adopt 
in order to maintain the stability of the price level and to combat inflationary 
tendencies in a manner consistent with the maintenance of its full employ- 
ment target. 





1 This proposal was also queried by the Canadian and United States represen- 
tatives. 
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The maintenance of price stability is considered important on 
two main grounds. First, it is generally believed that a healthy 
economic system is one which is free from inflationary and defla- 
tionary tendencies and as such will minimise the necessity for 
emergency counter-measures. Secondly, if persistent price inflations 
do occur, Governments may be tempted to abandon their full 
employment obligation. 

The Report distinguishes carefully between three different types 
of inflation. First, inflation will arise if the stimulation of effective 
demand to maintain full employment is carried to excess. To cope 
with this problem Governments may resort to general measures 
to curb excessive demand. 

Secondly, it is possible for sectional inflationary pressures to 
develop as a result of “ bottlenecks ” in the supply of specific com- 
modities. Such bottlenecks are, however, likely to arise only in 
times of large-scale rapid changes in the structure of demand, such 
as occur in connection with the conversion of an economy from peace 
to war or from war to peace. Counteracting measures may take the 
form of qualitative or quantitative credit controls, direct controls 
over inventories and selective controls over prices. 

Thirdly, an inflationary price spiral might occur if trade unions, 
farmers’ groups, trade associations, cartels or business monopolies 
préss for increased earnings in such a way as to produce a continuous 
upward pressure on prices. This is a much more difficult type of 
inflation to control. In the case of a general upward pressure of 
money wages leading to offsetting price increases, it “requires 
such action by the Government, jointly with organised labour and 
employers’ associations, as would ensure that any wage increases 
that may be granted will not result in general price inflation ”. 

The Report emphasises further that, in view of these differences 
in the types of inflation, it would not be appropriate to employ 
automatic compensatory measures. Governments must be free to 
adapt their counter-measures to the needs of each situation. 

Finally, the Report recommends that each Government— 


. . . Should adapt its legislative procedures, its administrative organ- 
isation and its statistical services to the implementation of its full employ- 
ment programme. 


The recommendation concerning measures to deal with inflation 
encountered many objections in the Commission. The representatives 
of Canada, the United Kingdom and the United States considered 
the handling of this question the weakest part of the Report. The 
Australian representative also expressed disappointment with the 
experts’ discussion of inflation, since it gave “no vital remedies 
or suggestions as to how the achievement of full employment was 
to be reconciled realistically with the absence of inflation”. The 





1 Similar objections were raised by the Belgian and French representatives. 
5 
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Norwegian representative suggested that the idea that excessive 
demand or inflationary pressure was in some sense the opposite of 
unemployment might lead to some misunderstanding. If the former 
was in itself an evil, it was of the same kind as unemployment, 
namely, the waste of resources. If this fact were borne in mind, 
the measures to control inflation might be quite different from those 
required to expand effective demand. 

More particularly, the United States representative objected to 
the proposed anti-inflation measures on the ground that they were 
essentially restrictive controls which the people of a free country 
would not willingly accept in peacetime, and the United Kingdom 
representative criticised them as consisting of a system of subsidies 
which, while possibly avoiding one type of inflation, might create 
inflation of another type. He thought the idea that inflation “ could 
be curbed without an increase in unemployment showed a lack of 
realism with regard to any economy other than a planned one”. 
It might be “ necessary continuously to maintain in some parts 
of the economy a state which had been referred to as one of 
excess demand or slight inflationary pressure ”, in order to ensure a 
continuous level of real high employment. 

Finally, the American Federation of Labor representative 
expressed regret that the experts had considered it beyond their 
competence to study the problem of wage policy, since a well- 
conceived wage policy could help to prevent a depression. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON INTERNATIONAL POLICY 


In the realm of international measures the Report recommends 
that Governments should take action along three main lines: the 
establishment of world trade programmes ; and the stabilisation of 
international investment and of the flow of international trade 
through enlargement of the powers of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and of the International Monetary 
Fund, respectively. 


Establishment of World Trade Programmes 
In the first place, Governments are recommended to— 


. . . establish a programme, through consultation among Governments 
under the auspices of the Economic and Social Council, to eliminate the 
present structural disequilibrium in world trade. 


Such a programme, it is affirmed, would involve extensive con- 
sultation and exchange of information among Governments, leading 
to the formulation of national policies and possible international 
agreements. This would require as a first step that both deficit 
and surplus countries should set targets for the main constituent 
items in their balances of payments, indicating the adjustments by 
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means of which they hope to restore over-all financial equilibrium 
within the agreed period. An analysis and comparison of these 
targets would then reveal the nature of any inconsistencies in the 
policies and aspirations of the different countries and would provide 
a means for an adjustment of these policies through consultation 
and negotiation. 

After the initial programme has been established, the interested 
Governments should continue to meet at frequent intervals in order 
to adjust their targets on a continuing basis in the light of the actual 
progress made. The main obligation of deficit countries in this 
connection would be to pursue policies aimed at reducing any internal 
inflationary pressures which may jeopardise their ability to export 
and increase their need to import. They should also be prepared 
to adjust their exchange rates where their currencies are overvalued, 
and to adjust their production structures in line with potential 
markets. The main obligation of surplus countries, on the other 
hand, would be to take the necessary internal measures to ensure 
that any decrease in their exports or rise in their imports does 
not involve a reduction in their internal production and income and 
thereby generate again export surpluses in their own balances of 
payments. In particular, surplus countries should refrain from 
giving any direct or indirect encouragement to exports through 
governmental policies. They should take steps to facilitate increased 
trade by reducing or removing restrictions on imports. 


The Belgian and United Kingdom representatives on the Com- 
mission supported the idea that each country should announce its 
targets in the sphere of international trade, particularly in view of 
the great educational value that would be derived from such an 
undertaking. The F.A.O. representative thought that F.A.O. 
experience with a similar procedure in the field of agriculture might 
be useful in implementing the experts’ proposals, although he believed 
that the proposed International Trade Organisation was the appro- 
priate organisation to fulfil that function in fields other than agri- 
cultural. 

However, the proposal met with considerable criticism. The 
Brazilian representative considered it unnecessary to call a confer- 
ence as proposed, since the Havana Charter of the International 
Trade Organisation and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
provided a framework for restoring multilateral trade relationships 
among nations. Moreover, he believed that the setting of targets was 
not a very practicable idea since deficit countries might be inclined to 
exaggerate their export needs and to reduce their import requirements, 
while, on the other hand, surplus countries might not wish to reduce 
their exports although they might agree to increase their imports. 
Similar views were expressed by the Canadian, Indian and United 
States representatives, the last named suggesting, further, that the 
proposal was “a retrogression from the multilateral procedure laid 
down in the Havana Charter” and that efforts should be made 
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“to make the International Trade Organisation a living reality 
rather than to establish new organisations ”. 

Although expressing general approval of the idea of publicly 
announced targets, the United Kingdom representative questioned 
the value of the experts’ proposal that the targets should be analysed 
and compared. Such an examination would call for a great deal of 
detailed information according to regions and countries, which 
would be of doubtful accuracy. He believed that the experts really 
had in mind a sort of international planning, but such planning 
could only be carried out by a central staff which would forecast 
patterns of international payments.! 


Enlargement of the Powers of the International Bank 


The Report recommends Governments to— 


. . » create a stable flow of international investment at a level appro- 
priate to the needs of the underdeveloped areas of the world and to the capa- 
city of the lending countries. 


It points out that a more conscious direction of policy in the 
industrially advanced countries is needed than has yet been attempt- 
ed, if an adequate and stable flow of international capital is to be 
achieved. Moreover, it is necessary, in order to satisfy both the 
legitimate desires of the borrowing countries to limit the extent of 


foreign influence in their territories and the legitimate requirements 
of the lending Governments to obtain adequate security and a 
reasonable return on their loans, that the bulk of international 
investment should be channelled through an appropriate inter- 
national organisation, in this case, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

In the first place, lending countries are accordingly recommended 
to fix annual targets for long-term international investment for 
five-year periods, and to make the necessary legislative and institu- 
tional arrangements to enable them to stabilise the total flow of 
lending at the planned level. Thus in any particular year the lending 
Governments would put at the disposal of the International Bank 
at six-monthly intervals an amount equal to the total foreign invest- 
ment planned for the period less the amount expected to be lent 
through private investors or national public bodies, including the 
International Bank issues on national markets, or through other 
channels. Governmental loans to the Bank would therefore consist 
of two parts: a predetermined amount depending on long-run 
lending programmes ; and a smaller, fluctuating amount that would 
offset fluctuations in private investment. 

Secondly, the Report proposes that a new department for general 
developmental lending should be organised under the Bank. With 





1 Reference may also be made to the United States soe ame 8 statement 
that “those targets might well be mere unrealistic estimates 
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no capital of its own, the new department would rely entirely on 
funds borrowed by the Bank from lending Governments on a long- 
term basis on the same terms as those on which the Governments 
themselves borrow on their own markets. The chief purpose of the 
new department would be to make developmental loans to Govern- 
ments in the less developed countries, distinct from the restricted 
type of loans which the Bank now makes on a specific project basis. 
The general criterion for deciding whether to make a developmental 
loan should be that the borrowing country’s current balance of 
payments will improve sufficiently as a result of the loan to permit 
interest and amortisation payments to be made upon it. Borrowing 
Governments would furthermore be required to set up separate 
capital budgets for their development programmes which would 
show in detail all disbursements thereunder. The technical assist- 
ance programme of the United Nations should, moreover, be 
developed and applied energetically to help underdeveloped coun- 
tries in framing and operating their general development pro- 
grammes. 


The plan to enlarge the powers of the International Bank met 
with unanimous approval among the representatives of the less 
developed countries. Those of the more highly developed countries 
did not give it an equally favourable reception, although there was 
general agreement on the need for greater stability in international 
capital movements. 

First of all, the experts’ definition of developmental loans was 
criticised.1 The United States representative on the Commission 
thought there was no inherent difference or distinction between 
general development programme loans and loans for specific projects, 
“jnasmuch as general development programmes consisted of inte- 
grated projects which might result in net capital formation and 
increase the productivity of a given country ”. Furthermore he held 
that loans should be granted only for specific projects and not for 
general purposes ; thus Governments should put funds at the Bank’s 
disposal, not on a semi-annual basis, but on the basis of individual 
applications for loans to finance specific and useful projects. 

On the other hand, the Brazilian and Canadian representatives 
agreed that the underdeveloped countries should receive more loans 
for development purposes than in the past, but the Bank must first 
make sure of the soundness of each loan. The latter cited the expe- 
rience of Canada during the last forty years, in which a large amount 
of capital investment had been made for development purposes, part 
of which had not turned out to be productive investment. The Indian 
representative agreed that loans granted for general development 
were undoubtedly more risky than those for carrying out concrete 





1 The representative of the International Bank s to the Commission 
that an exact definition of the term “general development ” should be given 
before the question of programmes of general development could be usefully dis- 
cussed. 
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projects, but he pointed out that development loans were the most 
important and should be encouraged to the fullest possible extent. 
The United Kingdom representative went further and suggested that, 
in view of the difficulty of proving that the capital borrowed had 
really been employed to carry out the project for which it had been 
intended, the criteria for granting loans should be whether the 
borrowing country was able or willing to repay the loan, whether its 
fiscal policy was satisfactory and whether its general policy did not 
include undesirable elements. 

A second criticism was made by the United States representative. 
While agreeing that stability was in general desirable, he maintained 
that the normal procedure of lending countries and investment banks 
ensured a stable flow of investment. Additional measures to stabilise 
the level of international lending included the creation of proper 
conditions to attract foreign investments through treaties safe- 
guarding the rights and interests of investors and borrowers alike 
and the provision of essential technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries to enable them to draw up the general development pro- 
grammes necessary to attract foreign capital. The United Kingdom 
representative pointed out, however, that the normal procedure had 
not resulted in a stable flow of investment before the first world war 
or between 1920 and 1930, and he suggested that if some Governments 
were reluctant to stabilise the flow of capital exports through the 
international mechanism proposed by the experts, it would be 
preferable to aim at doing so through national measures. 

A third point, put by the United Kingdom representative, was 
the question whether there would be a sufficient demand for capital 
which would have to be repaid in the currency of the lending country. 

Fourthly, considerable criticism was registered against the 
automatic features of the experts’ plan. The Canadian representative 
believed it to be “ impractical, even impossible, for lending countries 
to undertake rigid guarantees ”. The United States representative 
also objected to the automatic provision, on the ground that “ bor- 
rowing countries might lack incentive to provide a suitable internal 
climate to attract private capital ”.1 In his view an international 
flow of capital through the Bank was hampered at present by the 
limited number of well-prepared applications for loans. Consequently 
the main problem was to provide measures to assist underdeveloped 
areas in making use of the available funds. 

The Indian representative emphasised the corresponding res- 
ponsibility of the creditor countries for stimulating the flow of 
international capital. They needed to create a favourable climate at 
home and to allay the fears and apprehensions which might arise 
there. Thus they should adopt appropriate fiscal and financial 
measures which would facilitate foreign investments and they should 
guarantee foreign capital against non-commercial risks. Furthermore, 





1 The Pakistan representative on the Council, referring to this criticism, stated 
that such misapprehensions were completely unjustified. 
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technical assistance unaccompanied by capital would be of little 
value to the underdeveloped countries. Finally, the F.A.O. represen- 
tative pointed out that the less developed countries hesitated to incur 
expense in drawing up plans so long as they were not certain of 
obtaining the loans they required. 


Enlargement of the Powers of the International Monetary Fund 


The Report recommends Governments to— 


. . Stabilise international trade by maintaining external disburse- 
ments on current account in the face of internal fluctuations of effective 
demand. 


The only way of preventing a cumulative process of contraction 
in world trade and of enabling countries to maintain their imports 
and their real income in the face of fluctuations in foreign demand is 
for “each country to stabilise its own external currency disburse- 
ments on current account in the event of a decline in its own demand 
for foreign goods and services ”. This can be achieved by two different 
methods. 

One consists in the adoption of special measures to maintain 
imports, such as Government purchases of imported goods for 
stockpiling purposes. Secondly, each Government might “accept 
the responsibility, within a permanent and systematic international 
scheme, of replenishing the monetary reserves of other countries 
concurrently with, and to the extent of, the depletion of those 
reserves which results from an increase in its own reserves induced 
by a fall in its demand for imported goods and services, in so far as 
this fall is caused by a general decline in effective demand within its 
own country ”. Proposals are put forward for such a scheme, to be 
operated by the International Monetary Fund, which would be given 
increased functions for the purpose. 

If in a given year the value of imports of goods and services by a 
particular country falls as a result of a fall in effective demand within 
the country, and if this fall is not fully offset by a decline in the value 
of its current exports of goods and services, that country should make 
-a deposit in its own currency with the Fund of an amount equal 
to the fall in its imports less the fall in its exports in the given year 
as compared with a reference year. The reference year should nor- 
mally be defined as the year previous to the given year or as the last 
year in which the full employment target was achieved for a period 
of more than nine months. In cases where the fall in external cur- 
rency disbursements on current account is due in whole or in part 
to other factors, the Fund should have the right to waive deposit 
requirements. 

The Fund should be empowered to sell the currency of the 
depositor country against the currencies of any country wishing 
to purchase it. The purchasing countries would be entitled to 
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buy the currency of a depositor country in an amount not exceed- 
ing the fall in the value of their exports to, less than the fall in the 
value of their exports from, the depositor country, as compared 
with the reference year. The currencies of purchasing countries 
so received by the Fund should be deposited to the credit of the 
depositor country concerned and should be freely available for the 
financing of that country’s current transactions in any subsequent 
period, to the extent to which its own monetary reserves are 
diminishing. 

The adoption of such a scheme would in the experts’ judgment 
be “the most important single contribution that could be made 
in the international sphere towards protecting the world economy 
against the spread of recurring deflationary influences ”. 


The Commission expressed general approval of the objectives 
contained in the experts’ plan to expand the functions of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. In particular, the United Kingdom 
representative supported the idea that a country which was suffer- 
ing from a depression should supply the rest of the world with 
financial resources so that the level of world trade could be main- 
tained. But again, many reservations were made concerning the 
details of the plan. 

The Brazilian representative held that creditor countries would 
not be able to make the required deposits for some time to come. 

The French and United Kingdom representatives questioned 
whether debtor countries would always want to use the credits 
made available to them under the plan. If large exporting countries 
suffered a decline in their export trade, it was doubtful if they 
would want to continue buying capital equipment or raw mate- 
rials used in the production of export goods. The United States 
representative also expressed doubts concerning the willingness of 
the debtor countries to spend the sums they received in the coun- 
tries which had supplied the currency. 

If, on the other hand, the full employment countries did use 
the credits, the French representative pointed out that this might 
have ill effects on their economies. If the credits were used to 
purchase raw materials in the same quantity as before and the 
goods previously exported were diverted to the home market, the 
result would be perpetual indebtedness without provision for repay- 
ment. A second, even less likely, hypothesis was that the full 
employment country would use the credits to finance further imports 
for the home market. When these goods were added to the internal 
market, which was already flooded with export goods that could 
not be sold abroad, prices might fall and unemployment might 
rise. This was in fact a description of the French economy during 
the years 1929-1933, when, in spite of a decline in exports, imports 
were maintained by an influx of capital, much to the later distress 





1 Reference may also be made to the comments of the Australian representative. 
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of the economy. The error in the experts’ proposal, in short, lay 
in two fallacies. The first was the confusion between the economic 
effects of loans and of grants. The second was the contention that 
a lack of international demand, rather than a propagation of a 
drop in prices, was the real cause of depressions. 

He regarded the automatic assurance of funds to finance con- 
tinued imports as undesirable on the ground that it might make 
deficit countries “feel that they could dispense with their own 
domestic efforts to achieve equilibrium ”. 

The Danish representative on the Council also believed such 
provision was ill-conceived, since it might “easily open the way 
for inflationary influences ”, which were now being kept in check 
“ chiefly by the fact that a country which raised its export prices 
was likely to see its trade balance deteriorate ”. Further, he feared 
that the plan was based on a too narrow bilateral point of view. 
For example, in the case of a depression in the United States, his 
country would experience not so much a fall in its exports to the 
United States as a decline in exports to the United Kingdom and 
other industrial countries hit by the American depression. So long 
as convertibility was not re-established, the dollars which the plan 
put at the disposal of those countries would hardly be passed on 
to Denmark. 

The United States representative on the Commission further 
suggested that loans from the International Monetary Fund would 
“freeze inefficiency ” and would “merely prolong the period of 
ineffective demand ”, rather than serve as a stimulus to necessary 
readjustments. He held that there should be no more interference 
than necessary with the continuous structural changes needed in 
the world economy. In opposition to this view, the United Kingdom 
representative pointed out that the experts’ plan provided a specific 
safeguard against interference with structural changes: if a depres- 
sion country could show that the decrease in its imports was due to 
such changes, the Fund might agree to a reduction in the amount 
of the currency made available. 

The United States representative also thought that the granting 
of loans to deficit countries with a non-convertible currency might 
retard the return of these countries to convertibility, in reply to 
which the United Kingdom representative suggested that, even 
though this possibility existed, it might be placing too high a price 
on the return to convertibility if, for that reason, raw materials 
were to be refused to countries which needed them to keep their 
workers in employment. The proposed system would, on the contrary, 
enable such countries to maintain their imports without fear of 
exhausting their currency reserves. 

On the other hand, the United Kingdom representative objected 
that the plan would impose specific obligations on countries 
suffering from a depression, without giving a precise definition of 
the conditions in which those obligations must be fulfilled. It was 
therefore necessary to fix the limits of what was understood by 
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“employment target ” and clarify the meaning of the expression 
“reference year ”. 

A further question raised by the United Kingdom representative 
concerned the extent to which variations in the balance of payments 
were due to variations in employment. In this connection the 
F.A.O. representative put forward another proposal, namely, for 
the maintenance and stabilisation of the flow of world trade directly 
—for example, through stockpiling schemes—rather than of the 
balance of payments itself. The United Kingdom representative 
recognised that the F.A.O. suggestion had much to commend it, 
but pointed out that even greater practical difficulties might be 
encountered in its application than those involved in the experts’ 
plan. 

The Norwegian representative noted that a simultaneous reduc- 
tion in imports and exports would be likely to render the measures 
proposed by the experts inoperative. The F.A.O. representative 
also pointed out that if the United States had applied the plan in 
1949, taking 1948 as the reference year, and had simultaneously 
reduced the grants to other countries by which its exports were 
maintained, the result would have been to avoid any balance of 
payments difficulties, but the total volume and value of world 
trade would have decreased. 

A last observation, made by the United Kingdom representative, 
was that the success of the plan to maintain the volume of world 
trade through the Fund presupposed the prior stabilisation of 
international capital movements. 


To put the international problem of full employment into 
perspective, the F.A.O. representative reminded the Commission 
that the alternative to the recommendations in the Report was the 
prevailing ineffective and destructive policy in world trade: 


Current Government full employment programmes in the international 
field, he suggested, were generally mutually destructive, since they either 
represented reciprocal efforts to defend one economy at the expense of 
others, or involved the redirection of foreign trade and production in order 
to secure products from sources which were less advantageous but had 
softer currencies, while hard currency countries restricted their output to 
make up for vanishing exports. 


CONCURRING STATEMENT BY PROFESSOR CLARK 


In a separate concurring statement Professor Clark points out 
some issues that he considers need further study. He calls for an 
“understanding of what is required to give us a type of economy 
which may spontaneously tend to maintain a high average rate of 
operation, and thus minimise the burden imposed on devices of 
fiscal policy ”. His chief concern is with the wage-price structure 
and its effect on aggregate demand and employment. As a general 
proposition he suggests that the optimum adjustment between 
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wages and prices “ comes when the net increase in consumer-spend- 
ing, resulting from a high fraction going to wage earners, fails to 
offset the effect of narrowing profit margins in reducing incentives 
to autonomous investment”. But the specific implementation of 
this general principle requires further research and investigation. 

Other structural features of the economy which merit further 
study include the following : 

the character and structure of the tax system as affecting the distribution 
of disposable income and incentive to investment, especially equity invest- 
ment ; 

institutions making equity investments suitable and attractive to the 
great new class of small savers ; 

the character of the permanent financing of social security as affecting 
the balance of saving and investment ; 

attempts to bring about counter-cyclical timing of private business 
investment. 

Professor Clark reaches the following important conclusion : 

We are probably taking some chances if we try to do too much with 
fiscal policy. But we are also taking chances if we do too little to stabilise 
income and employment at a high level. In terms of fluctuations, the 
United States might be inclined to accept a moderate amount of irregu- 
larity, and rely on its social security system to provide for the resulting 
unemployment. But the impact of our fluctuations on other countries will 
not allow us, as good citizens of an interdependent world, to decide the 
question in the same terms that might govern us if we were isolated. 


FURTHER ACTION 


At the conclusion of the debate on the experts’ Report, the 
Economic and Social Council passed a resolution which commended 
the Report to Member Governments, the interested specialised 
agencies and non-governmental organisations for their serious 
consideration and detailed examination ; invited its own members 
to be prepared at the Eleventh Session of the Council to express their 
considered views on the proposals and to submit any alternative 
proposals they may have for solving the problems with which the 
Report is concerned ; and requested the Secretary-General to obtain 
the views of the interested and competent non-governmental 
organisations in writing in time for circulation to the members 
of the Council before its Eleventh Session. It also adopted a resolu- 
tion drawing the attention of Governments to the resolution of the 
Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians on employ- 
ment, unemployment and labour force statistics.* 





1 UniTED Nations Economic anp Sociat Councit, Document E/1639 (Lake 
Success, N.Y., 9 March 1950). 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL a raed Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 7, 
Part 1: Employment and Labour Force Statistics: <A of 
Methods (Getore 194 1948) ; and Port ae Part 4: The Sixth International Conference of 
Statisticians, Montreal, 4 to 12 August 1948 (Geneva, 1948), pp. 9-25 and Appendix I, 














Rehabilitation and Resettlement 
of Displaced Persons in the Indian Union 


The immediate measures taken by the then Dominion of India to 
cope with the refugee problem with which it was confronted immediately 
after its formation in August 1947 have been described in an earlier 
issue of the Review.' In the following pages an account is given of 
the further action taken for the rehabilitation of the seven million 
displaced persons in the Indian Union, from which it appears that 
substantial progress has been made, though much still remains to 
be done.? 


The Government of the Indian Union, in collaboration with the 
Governments of various provinces and States of the Union, in 
particular, the province of East Punjab and the Patiala and East 
Punjab States Union (P.E.P.S.U.), has made considerable progress 
in the rehabilitation of persons displaced through the partition of 
India on 15 August 1947. Although a small trickle of evacuees 
continued to come from Pakistan to India up to the end of April 
1949 8, the providing of relief had ceased to be the dominant activity 
by that date, and in recognition of this shift in emphasis, the Ministry 
of Relief and Rehabilitation was designated simply the Ministry 
of Rehabilitation. Although the work of rehabilitating about seven 
million persons has many facets, it is discussed below under two 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 2, August 1948, pp. 187-198 : 
“ Rehabilitation of Displaced Persons in India ’’. 


? Unless otherwise specified, information for this report has been drawn from 
personal interviews with a large number of persons engaged in the task of rehabili- 
tation and visits to localities where displaced persons are being resettled, and from 
the following publications in particular : 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, MINISTRY OF RELIEF AND REHABILITATION: Annual 
Report on Evacuation, Relief and Rehabilitation of oo ee goed 1947 to 
August 1948 (New Delhi, 1949); and A Review on tef and Rehabilitation, 
Fe ry 1949 (New Delhi, 1949); Ministry or REHABILITATION: Rehabili- 
tation Review, January-April 1949 (New Delhi, 1949) ; 

GOVERNMENT OF East PuNJAB, PusLictry DEPARTMENT: Rural Rehabilitation 
in East Punjab : A Short Survey, 1947-48 (Simla, 1948) ; and Urban Rehabilita- 
tion in East Punjab (Simla, 1948) ; DEPARTMENT OF RELIEF AND REHABILITA- 
ious) Millions Live Again : A Survey of Refugee Relief in East Punjab (Simla, 
1948). 

Considerable use has also been made of a large number of short pa and 
other useful documents obtained through the courtesy of Sardar Tarlok Singh, 
Director-General of Relief and Rehabilitation, East Punjab. 

* Non-Moslem evacuees from West Pakistan during the latter half of 1948 were 


—— at 67,800; the corresponding figure for the first four months of 1949 
was 6,595. 
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main heads : rural resettlement and urban rehabilitation. Informa- 
tion is also provided concerning the rehabilitation of special cate- 
gories, such a8 unattached women and children, harijans (depressed 
classes) and defence personnel. As the number of displaced persons 
from East Pakistan was smaller than from West Pakistan and 
presented a somewhat different problem, the two groups are dealt 
with separately. 


DISPLACED PERSONS FROM WEST PAKISTAN 


Census of Displaced Persons 


A census, using the method of complete enumeration, which 
was conducted in October 1948 in different provinces and States 
of the Indian Union showed a displaced population from West 
Pakistan (mainly from West Punjab) of 4,424,000. The number of 
displaced persons in areas where a census was not taken (Bihar, 
Kutch, Madras, Mysore and other areas) was estimated at 118,000, 
giving a total of 4,542,000 persons. Taking into account the pos- 
sibility that the figures obtained were too low in certain areas, 






































TABLE I. NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 
FROM WEST PAKISTAN 
: Total number | Unattached women 
Deavines op State bn ad of earners * | and children 
Rural Urban Total Women 
Ajmer-Merwara . . 92,799 3,289 15,262 2,853 1,127 
Baroda State ..... 21,138 517 3,476 1,046 445 
Bikaner State. .... 76,515 10,386 5,691 1,967 725 
er ee 264,023 6,487 38,849 9,862 4,189 
Central Provinces and 
ee. . S's. il 91,507 3,760 18,561 1,910 716 
Ree. a OOM 377,117 5,800 63,691 5,856 2,519 
East Punjab ..... 2,465,243 | 180,729 | 205,113 66,300 25,849 
Himachal Pradesh 5,224 168 953 294 115 
Jaipur State ..... 51,795 2,387 9,134 1,446 629 
Jaisalmer State ... 1,646 83 452 45 26 
Jodhpur State ... 45,060 2,988 6,437 1,309 530 
Madhyabharat Union. 59,333 1,616 10,447 1,071 532 
Matsya Union .. 53,034 4,478 5,517 1,677 646 
Patiala and E.P.S. Union 325,482 30,674 18,118 3,752 1,481 
Rajasthan Union -| 32,644 1,567 4,007 1,013 458 
Rampur State . . 112 1 20 _— — 
Saurashtra Union ...| 35,891 1,100 7,616 1,990 629 
United Provinces 412,287 9,841 66,381 11,109 4,579 
Vindhya Pradesh 12,945 666 2,544 481 179 
ens os a eS 4,423,696 | 266,537 | 482,269 | 113,981 45,374 








* The classification of earners into rural and urban indicates their former occupations 
- Pakistan. The estimates are only approximate, as occupations classified under “ trade and 
usiness ” 
under “ 


and “ public services ” 





, which include both rural and urban earners, are counted 


urban”. The latter figures, therefore, tend to be too high, the former too low. 
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where the census was admittedly defective, a figure of five million 
has been considered to represent broadly the population of displaced 
persons from West Pakistan. Table I, based on data collected 
through the census, classifies displaced persons by areas, and gives 
the number of rural and urban earners according to their former 
occupations in Pakistan, as well as the number of unattached women 
and children. 

The table shows the wide dispersion of displaced persons, the 
largest concentrations being in East Punjab, the United Provinces 
and the P.E.P.S.U. The total population of 4,424,000 consisted of 
851,828 families, giving an average of 5.2 persons per family. Out 
of the total, 67.3 per cent. were Hindu and 31.5 per cent. Sikhs, 
and the remaining 1.2 per cent. belonged to other communities. 
The average proportion of females was 89 per 100 males. 

The occupational classification of the gainfully employed dis- 
placed persons shows that out of a total of 266,537 rural earners, 
245,084 had been employed in agriculture and 21,453 as artisans. 
Out of a total of 482,269 urban earners, public services accounted 
for 127,167 ; the liberal professions for 22,847 ; trade and business 
for 267,672; industry for 17,781; and miscellaneous occupations 
(skilled and unskilled workers, domestic servants, sweepers, etc.) 
for 46,802. 


Recovery of Abducted Women and Children 


On 31 January 1949, in pursuance of an agreement reached with 
Pakistan, the Government of India promulgated the Recovery of 
Abducted Persons Ordinance?, which extended to the whole of 
India, and in April 1949 was in force in East Punjab, the P.E.P.S.U. 
and the Matsya Union. Up to 31 May 1949, 5,801 Hindu and Sikh 
women and children were recovered from Pakistan, and 10,919 
Moslem women and children from India. 

The Enquiry and Search Service Organisation, which was set 
up by the Indian Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation in October 
1947, was transferred to the Ministry of External Affairs on 1 May 
1949. By the end of May 1949, the Organisation had facilitated 
the restoration of over 5,000 abducted women and traced over 
12,500 missing relatives of displaced persons. It also facilitated the 
restoration to their relatives of 120 out of 140 women and children 
brought out from Datial, in Kashmir territory under the occupational 
control of Pakistani forces. At the end of May 1949, the cases 
registered with the Organisation showed that it had still to bring 
over 8,000 unattached women and children into contact with their 
relatives, to recover from Pakistan more than 9,000 abducted 
women and children, and to trace over 27,000 relatives still missing. 





1The Ordinance empowers an authorised police officer to enter and search 
without warrant any place where he has reason to believe that an abducted person 
resides, and to take such person into custody. 
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Relief 


In order to shorten the period of dependence on relief, the com- 
petent authorities have followed a policy of progressive liquidation 
of relief camps. Thus the number of refugees from both East and 
West Pakistan in all the camps in the provinces and States declined 
from 917,823 in April 1948 to 759,953 in August 1948. At the end 
of April 1949, the number from West Pakistan (including those 
from Jammu and Kashmir State) alone, however, was over 820,400. 

In May 1948 the East Punjab Government decided to stop the 
granting of free rations to employable refugees (and their dependants) 
who failed to avail themselves of offers of employment made through 
the Employment Service. Similarly, persons who refused to move 
out of the camps for resettlement on the land allotted to them were 
deprived of free rations. As a result, the population of refugee camps 
(excluding Kurukshetra) in East Punjab declined from 429,000 in 
May 1948 to 152,000 in October 1948. 

Early in 1949, the national Ministry of Rehabilitation decided 
to stop gratuitous relief in camps by 31 October 1949 and requested 
the provincial and State Governments concerned to make arrange- 
ments for the progressive and systematic dispersal of the camp 
population. With this end in view, the Government of East Punjab, 
for instance, started a work centre scheme which was to provide 
work for 14,000 men and 10,000 women ; it also started a quasi- 
permanent scheme ! for the allotment of land to displaced persons. 


Resettlement and Rehabilitation 


The task of rehabilitating five million persons is colossal under 
any circumstances, but it was made particularly difficult owing to 
certain economic factors arising out of the partition of the Punjab, 
the principal area involved. In the first place, trade, industry and 
agriculture were better developed in West Punjab than in East 
Punjab ; the latter, for instance, included only 26 per cent. of the 
total irrigated area in the undivided Punjab. The density of popula- 
tion, on the other hand, was 396 persons per square mile in East 
Punjab as compared with 280 per square mile in West Punjab. 

Secondly, although the number of Moslem emigrants from East 
Punjab roughly balanced the non-Moslem immigrants from West 
Punjab, occupationally there was little correspondence between the 
two populations. The emigrants were largely cultivators, farm or 
daily wage labourers, tonga (horse-carriage) drivers, oil pressers, 
butchers, small traders and artisans ; in certain occupations, such as 
pottery, weaving, blacksmithing and to some extent carpentry and 
leather work, Moslems held a predominant position. The immi- 
grants, on the other hand, included a large percentage of businessmen, 
both large and small, whose role was already being performed by 





1See below, p. 418. 
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non-Moslems in East Punjab ; in addition, there were non-cultivating 
landlords, farmers, and persons engaged in public services and liberal 
professions. 

Thirdly, there is the important factor of the qualitative and 
quantitative disparity between the land abandoned by the Moslems 
in East Punjab and that by the non-Moslems in West Punjab. 
According to an estimate made by the East Punjab Government the 
total area, cultivated and uncultivated, abandoned by non-Moslems 
in West Punjab is about 6.6 million acres, as against 3,726,222 
acres (including areas under limited rights) of cultivated land in 
East Punjab (province and States) available for permanent allotment 
to displaced persons. According to Sardar Tarlok Singh, East 
Punjab Director-General of Relief and Rehabilitation, if the quality 
and productivity of land are taken into consideration and due 
allowance is made for the factor of canal irrigation, the resources of 
land in East Punjab (province and States) amount to a little less than 
50 per cent. of those abandoned in West Punjab. 

The distribution of earners among displaced persons in different 
provinces and States of the Indian Union appears from table II, which 
shows (a) the total number of persons in the displaced population 
who had been gainfully employed prior to their migration from 
Pakistan ; (6) the total number who had found employment in India 
by October 1948 ; and (c) the earners re-employed in India classified 
in seven main occupational groups. 

The table shows that out of a total of 4,424,000 displaced persons 
from West Pakistan, 748,806 had been gainfully employed prior to 
their migration, and that by October 1948, 502,425, or about 
70 per cent., were earning a livelihood in the Indian Union. Although 
engagement in gainful employment does not necessarily mean 
adequate rehabilitation, these figures provide a rough indication of 
the progress made. 


Rural Resettlement 


East Punjab and the P.E.P.S.U. 


Rural resettlement in East Punjab (province and States) has 
involved three distinct stages, namely, immediate settlement, 
consolidation of temporary settlement, and permanent settlement. 


Immediate setilement. At first, up to the end of the 1947-48 
wheat harvest (rabi), the land abandoned by Moslems was 
allotted to agriculturists in groups without making any distinc- 
tion among owners, occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will. They 
were encouraged to move to tehsils! either in the groups in which they 
had lived in Pakistan or in groups in which they wished to live in 
East Punjab. Each group was given an area equivalent to the 
number of work units (roughly, plough units) it required ; this land 





1 Tehsils are administrative units within a district. 
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was then allotted to the various families in the group so that each 
family had a definite area to cultivate. Early in February 1948, 
however, the East Punjab Government announced that the system 
of temporary allotment of evacuee land would be replaced by a 
new system which would take account of the displaced persons’ 
former holdings in West Punjab. 


Consolidation of temporary settlement. As permanent settlement in- 
volved complicated operations and was expected to take much time, the 
Government achieved a consolidation of temporary settlement through 
a combination of measures, including a scheme for the allocation of 
areas, the restriction of land allotments to former landholders only, 
the grant of agricultural (taccavi) loans and other financial assis- 
tance, and the dispersal of displaced persons from camps. By the 
end of October 1948, 2,967,999 acres of land had been allotted to 
194,591 families (882,372 persons) of landholders and 41,795 families 
(196,573 persons) of non-holders.! Besides, 95,182 families (473,638 
persons) had been settled in rural areas other than on land. Between 
October 1947 and October 1948, the total financial assistance, 
including taccavi and food loans, given for rural resettlement 
amounted to over 16 million rupees. 


Permanent settlement. With a view to permanent settlement, 
the Governments of East Punjab and the P.E.P.S.U. agreed on 
the following three principles: 

(1) The population to be resettled on land to comprise persons 
who abandoned land in West Punjab and those of Punjabi extrac- 
tion who abandoned land in other parts of West Pakistan. 


(2) Land to be allotted in the permanent settlement only to 
those who possessed land of their own. 

(3) Small holders to receive an area equivalent to their former 
holding, while allotments to larger landholders will be based on a 
scheme of graded cuts.? 


In March and April 1948 claims to land were invited. They were, 
however, manifestly exaggerated. This necessitated an exchange 
of revenue records between the Governments of East Punjab and 
West Punjab, which was completed about the end of February 1949, 
and the work on permanent settlement commenced. It involved, 
among others, the following processes : 

(1) Correct assessment of the area, rights and classification 
of each person’s land in Pakistan separately for each village in which 
it may be situated. 





1 Although 339,311 acres were still available for allotment, they were under 
rights of residents, such as occupancy, mortgage, etc. 

* As the total area of land available for allotment was considerably less than 
the total area left behind by the displaced agriculturists, a scheme of distributing 
this deficit as equitably as possible among them had to be devised. This is known 
as the scheme of graded cuts. 
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(2) Valuation of each person’s land and rights for purposes of 
allotment in accordance with the approved scheme of valuation for 
the different classes of land in each area and different classes of 
rights. 


(3) A scheme of graded cuts for allotment. 
(4) A scheme of allocation of areas for resettlement. 


(5) Determination of allocations for each village and each 
individual. 

(6) Delivery of possession. 

(7) Completion of land records. 


This entailed much labour; apart from work in the districts, 
about 2,000 revenue officials were assembled at Jullundur, the head- 
quarters of the Director-General of Relief and Rehabilitation. Land 
in various districts was roughly evaluated in terms of wheat produc- 
tion, and a unit “ standard acre ” was evolved. A committee + was 
appointed to consider representations bearing on the valuation of 
individual areas, general principles underlying valuation, allocation, 
etc. It completed a new scheme of valuation which met all legitimate 
objections. The allocation of land was guided by two main prin- 
ciples : first, that the population of districts of West Punjab should 
be kept together; and secondly, that movement on a large scale 
should be avoided as far as possible. 

A scheme of graded cuts * was approved. In its final form the 
net allotment in standard acres was as follows : 


Area abandoned Net allotment 


10 7.5 
30 21.5 
40 27.5 
32.5 

37.5 

51.5 

66.5 

79.0 

89.0 

126.5 

176.5 

281.5 

326.5 

5,000 376.5 





1 The committee comprised Mr. C. N. Chandra, Secretary, Ministry of Rehabili- 
tation, Government of India; Mr. P. K. Kaul and Mr. P. N. Thapar, Fi i 
Commissioners, East Punjab Government, assisted by Sardar Tarlok Singh, 
Director-General of Relief and Rehabilitation, East Punjab Government. 

? There were no cuts for those who held gallantry awards in the second world 
war. 
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Under the new scheme of quasi-permanent allotment }, altogether 
483,611 persons were entitled to receive a total allotment of 4,735,000 
acres of land ? (3,961,000 acres in East Punjab and 774,000 acres in 
the P.E.P.S.U.). The total area under permanent rights abandoned 
by these displaced agriculturists in West Pakistan was, however, 
6,731,000 acres * (6,210,000 acres in West Punjab and 521,000 in 
Sind, Bahawalpur and the North-West Frontier Province by persons 
of Punjabi extraction). The difference in total area was thus about. 
2 million acres. But as against the 4.3 million acres of irrigated land 
abandoned, only 1.32 million acres in East Punjab and the P.E.P.S.U. 
were irrigated. In terms of standard acres, the area abandoned under 
permanent rights, excluding urban land, was 3,935,000 acres, and 
that available for resettlement was 2,442,830 standard acres, that 
is, about 62 per cent. only. Although the competent authorities were 
in favour of granting small holders the full equivalent of their 
former holdings, it was found impossible to do so, as about 80 per 
cent. of the claimants had had less than 10 standard acres and about 
95 per cent. less than 30 standard acres ; only 0.7 per cent. had had 
more than 60 standard acres. As the number of small holders was 
very large, the deficit of 1,492,170 acres had to be spread among 
them all. 


Bombay. 
Resettlement has been started on 1,500 acres of cultivable waste 


land at Indoor, Kanara district, where 150 families, including 100 
families of displaced persons, were to be given 10 acres of rice land 
each. The response of displaced persons, however, has not been very 
encouraging. 


Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Government of India has sanctioned a scheme for the 
resettlement of 100 displaced families on deforested land in the 
district of Vihad and Hatta in the Central Provinces at a total cost 
of 750,000 rupees. It has also approved the provincial Government's 





1 As the ownership of property abandoned by evacuees, whether in India or 
in Pakistan, still rested with them, the Government evolved a scheme of quasi- 

rmanent allotment. Until issues relating to evacuee property are finally settled, 
it is possible for the Government to lease only the rights, title and interests of 
evacuee areas. The object of quasi-permanent allotment is to lease out these 
— in such a manner as to give to displaced landholders an assurance that for 
all practical purposes they are being permanently settled. In many ways, they 
will be treated as owners. The allottees can, for instance, lease their land up to a 
period of three years. They can, furthermore, make improvements on their land 
with the assent of the Government custodians or the rehabilitation authority 
and will be entitled to compensation under the Punjab Tenancy Act. 

* Including 8,869,000 acres already under cultivation ; 434,000 acres were 
under perennial canal-irrigation, 260,000 also under other canal-irrigation, and 
631,000 acres under well-irrigation. 

* Of this total, 5,265,000 acres were under cultivation, including 2,556,000 
acres under perennial canal-irrigation, 1,010,000 acres under other canal-irrigation 
and 740,000 acres under well-irrigation. 
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scheme to resettle 1,000 families of displaced agriculturists on 
reclaimed weed-infested land at a total cost of 3,500,000 rupees. 


Matsya Union. 

It has been decided to resettle 11,000 families of displaced agricul- 
turists, preferably non-Punjabis, on the available evacuee land in 
Alwar and Bharatpur. The unit of allotment will be a maximum of 
15 acres per family consisting of two adults and three children ; each 
family may secure taccavi loans totalling 1,700 rupees for a period 
of six months. 


United Provinces. 


The Government of India sanctioned, at a total cost of 12,431,000 
rupees, the scheme of the United Provinces Government for the 
resettlement of 1,750 agriculturist displaced persons on land in 
Ganga Khadar, and 875 families in Nainital Tarai area. The newly 
reclaimed land has been divided into blocks of 10 acres for allotments. 


Urban Rehabilitation 


The provision of housing accommodation and of suitable employ- 
ment have been the two main aspects of the urban rehabilitation 


programme. 


Housing. 

Not all the houses left by evacuees in the Indian Union were fit 
for immediate use. Out of a total of 208,981 such houses in East 
Punjab, the P.E.P.S.U. and Delhi, for instance, only 168,674 were 
intact ; in some places, houses had been destroyed beyond repair. 

By April 1949 about 1.4 million persons * had been accommodated 
in about 200,000 evacuee houses in the Indian Union, and provision 
had been made for 800,000 persons in various housing schemes. In 
addition, 10,000 mud huts had been constructed in East Punjab and 
3,700 tenements in Delhi for temporary housing. 

The more important among the housing schemes under considera- 
tion are the following. The Government of Bihar proposes to provide 
developed plots of land, which will accommodate about 1,800 persons, 
for displaced persons who are willing to construct the houses them- 
selves. The Government of Bombay has a scheme for accommodating 
218,000 persons. The housing schemes in the Central Provinces 
include (a) the reconditioning of.military barracks to provide 1,000 
tenements to accommodate 6,000 persons ; and (b) the construction 
of 8,000 houses for about 48,000 persons. In Delhi, in addition to 
the various schemes for the housing of the quota of 250,000 displaced 
persons, the Ministry of Rehabilitation has plans to build kutcha 
(mud) houses for housing about 6,600 families still living in camps 





1 This number does not correctly represent available accommodation in evacuee 
houses or normal standards of housing. 
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under canvas, in historical monuments or in schools. In East Punjab, 
model townships already established or contemplated in the suburbs 
of a number of cities! will accommodate about 106,000 displaced 
persons. The Government of the United Provinces has drawn up 
schemes for the construction of”33,000 tenements for accommo- 
dating 200,000 persons in the first instance ; provision for 19,000 plots 
or houses has been made in the schemes for the financial year 


1949-50. 


Provision of Gainful Occupation. 

Next in importance to housing is the provision of gainful employ- 
ment, which the authorities concerned have facilitated through : 
(i) the allotment of shops and business premises ; (ii) the grant of 
loans ; (iii) the promotion of cottage and small-scale industries ; 
(iv) vocational and technical training ; and (v) placement in employ- 
ment. 


Shops and business premises. In the East Punjab, 17,130 
evacuated shops, left intact out of a total of over 20,000, have been 
allotted to displaced persons. About 700 undamaged shops left in 
the P.E.P.8.U. and over 1,400 in Ajmer-Merwara have also been 
allotted. Delhi had a total of 7,500 business premises, including 
3,000 newly constructed stalls, available for refugees. The United 
Provinces Government proposes to construct 3,000 wooden stalls 


at an estimated cost of 1,500,000 rupees, and 4,000 premises to serve 
both as shops and houses. The Central Provinces Government has 
plans for the building of 4,000 new shops in existing towns and 1,000 
shops in two new townships. 


Loans. Loan schemes sanctioned by the Government of India 
are executed by the provincial and State Governments. Originally, 
loans limited to a maximum of 5,000 rupees were granted to indivi- 
duals ; they were subsequently restricted to co-operative societies, 
but in March 1949 the Government of India, finding the process of 
rehabilitation too slow, relaxed this restriction. By the end of April 
1949, over 15.9 million rupees (including 1.24 million rupees given 
as grants) had been granted in loans for the rehabilitation of lawyers, 
doctors, traders, shopkeepers and others.? 

Loans to co-operatives did not evoke a very encouraging res- 
ponse, except in the province of Delhi. Up to 30 April 1949, 307 
co-operative societies *, with a total membership of 6,411, had been 





1 Such townshi will be established at Ambala, Faridabad, Gurgaon, Hissar, 
Hoshiarpur, J i, Jullundur, Karnal, Khanna, Ludhiana, Palival, Panipat, 
Rewari, Rohtak and Sonepat. 

? This fi is based on incomplete data owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
detailed and timely information from most of the provincial and State Governments. 

* These societies were of nine types: thrift and credit, 116; Sregeespar =a 59; housing, 

46; stores, 49; multi- —_— 24; as 8; brick-ktln, 8; medical and public 
health, 1 ; and vegetable farming, 1 
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registered ; 124 of these had been advanced loans amounting to 
1,290,900 rupees. 

Individuals, partnerships and private limited companies can 
obtain loans of over 5,000 rupees up to a maximum of 50,000 rupees 
from the Rehabilitation Finance Administration. Loans of up to 
100,000 rupees may be granted to co-operatives or joint stock com- 
panies. By the end of May 1949, the Administration sanctioned 1,647 
applications for loans aggregating 20,086,600 rupees; the actual 
amount paid, however, was 5,519,196 rupees. 

Educational loans, apart from other measures of assistance 
such as scholarships, free admission to educational institutions, 
cash grants for the purchase of books and exemption from payment 
of examination fees in certain cases, have been granted to help 
refugee students to resume their studies. By the end of February 
1949, the Government of India had sanctioned 878,430 rupees for 
the education of refugee students in Ajmer-Merwara, Bombay, 
Delhi and Jodhpur; requests from other provinces and States 
were under consideration. In East Punjab, a sum of 7.5 million 
rupees (including 2.5 million rupees as grants) has been allocated for 
displaced students during 1949-50. 

Over $82,000 were advanced as loans up to April 1949 to 38 
students in the United States. In the United Kingdom, 43 students 
received an annual amount for maintenance plus tuition fees aggreg- 
ating over £12,000. 


Cottage and small-scale industries. In conjunction with the plan- 
ning and establishment of new townships and housing colonies, 
the national Ministry of Rehabilitation is engaged in devising ways 
of promoting cottage and small-scale industries. With a view to 
integrating the short-term plans of the Ministry with the long-term 
plans of the Ministry of Industries and Supplies, a committee has 
been constituted, which will also make recommendations concerning : 
(i) industries to be promoted in the township schemes ; (ii) industries 
which may be started in refugee camps; (iii) arrangements to be 
made for the provision of controlled commodities ; and (iv) the nature 
of the help required from abroad, particularly Japan, by way of 
expert advice, technicians and equipment. 

To help in starting small-scale industries, businesses or profes- 
sions, the Government has arranged for the allotment of surplus 
stores to bona fide displaced persons or their co-operative societies 
on payment. It also assists in securing business premises, electricity, 
quotas for raw materials, import and export licences, railway 
priorities, etc. 


Vocational and technical training. At the end of April 1949, 24 
vocational training centres, 47 technical training centres, 209 centres 





1The Administration is a statutory body with its main office at Delhi, 
branch offices at Bombay, Calcutta and Simla and a sub-office at Lucknow. 
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for apprenticeship training 4 and one centre for the training of women 
were conducted under the various training schemes operated by the 
Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment, Ministry 
of Labour, for the benefit of displaced persons. Out of 10,855 places 
provided, 9,930 were being utilised. In addition, the Ministry of 
Rehabilitation provided for 8,920 places, making a total of 19,775. 
The training schemes of the Ministry of Labour have been approved, 
for the time being, up to the end of July 1950. 

Some of the provincial Governments have made additional pro- 
vision for the training of displaced persons. In East Punjab, for 
instance, a total of 3,925 persons were under training in April 1949, 
including 1,426 girls being trained in such crafts as tailoring, spinning, 
embroidery and needlework. In Bombay, 2 small-scale industry 
and training centre was established at the Kalyan displaced persons 
camp in September 1948, with provision for 129 workers and 720 
trainees. In Madras, a training centre was started at Avadi from 
1 April 1949, with provision for the technical training of 144 persons 
and vocational training of 60 persons. 

Two training centres, one at Arab-Ki-Sarai (Delhi) and the 
other at Nilokheri (East Punjab), are operated under the direct 
supervision of the Ministry of Rehabilitation, Government of India. 
At Arab-Ki-Sarai, out of 526 trainees enrolled in September 1948 in 
16 trades *, 225 had successfully completed their training in February 
1949, and 338 had been selected for the next session. The training 
centre at Nilokheri is part of a bigger scheme for the development of 
a settlement which is being planned as a model rural-urban colony 
based on the principles of economic self-sufficiency, co-operative 
endeavour and dignity of labour. The centre, which is a continuation 
of the vocational training centre started at Kurukshetra camp in 
January 1948, is now being developed into a polytechnic for the 
training of engineering, technical and vocational supervisors. Acceler- 
ated training is provided in a large number of trades; the total 
enrolment was 442 in April 1949. 

Some of the displaced persons’ camps also have arrangements 
for vocational training. In April 1949, the number of persons 
receiving training in camps was 3,180 in the United Provinces, 3,113 
in East Punjab, 2,664 in the Central Provinces, 1,276 in Delhi, 
956 in Bombay and 46 in Ajmer-Merwara.® 


Employment. By 30 April 1949 nearly 103,000 displaced persons, 
with over 367,000 dependants, had been placed in employment 
through the Employment Service. 





1 In India training is provided in technical training centres in various engineer- 
ing and building trades, and in vocational training centres in non-engineering 
trades and occupations, such as agriculture and cottage and small-scale industries. 
The —s given in the apprenticeship training centres, which lasts for about a 
you, includes facilities for gaining experience in production work under factory 
conditions. 

* The trades include carpentry, blacksmithing, fitting, foundry work, welding, 
weaving, dyeing, tailoring, soap making, fruit preserving, masonry, leather wo 
and candle making. 

* The figures for Bombay and the Central Provinces are for March 1949. 
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The Special Employment Bureau, which was set up to assist 
in the rehabilitation of highly qualified persons, had registered 
3,074 persons by 30 April 1949 and secured placements for 819. 

By the same date, 4,050 women, with 7,800 dependants, had been 


placed in employment. 


Rehabilitation of Special Categories of Displaced Persons 


Unattached Women and Children. 


The Government adopted the policy that destitute displaced 
women and children should be provided for in various Government 
institutions and given training of a productive character so that 
the cost of maintenance could be progressively reduced. As shown 
in table I above, unattached women and children numbered 113,981 
(including 45,374 women). At the end of April 1949, 9,133 women 
and children were being provided for in 20 homes in the provinces 
and States for which information is available. Women and girls are 
given training in tailoring, embroidery work, spinning, weaving, 
fruit preserving, soap making, etc. ; a limited number are trained as 
nurses, midwives, teachers, stenographers and domestic servants. 


Harijans. 

The Harijan Section of the Ministry has assisted in the rehabilita- 
tion of harijans in different provinces and States. It was closed, 
however, at the end of May 1949, and its work was entrusted to the 


All-India Harijan Sewak Sangh (service association), which is given 
an annual grant of 100,000 rupees. 


Defence Personnel. 

The Defence Services Rehabilitation Organisation was established 
on 1 October 1948 under the Ministry of Defence to secure the 
speedy rehabilitation of defence personnel who had had their homes 
in West Pakistan. As a result of its efforts, 429 out of a total of nearly 
4,000 new houses in the model townships for displaced persons under 
development in East Punjab, and 5 per cent. of the plots being laid 
out near the townships, have been reserved for defence personnel. 


Expenditure 


The Ministry of Rehabilitation, Government of India, spent 
from its establishment on 6 September 1947 to 31 March 1948 a 
total of 81,676,416 rupees ; of this sum, 9,114,858 rupees were spent 
on evacuation, and 66,903,297 rupees on relief. 

The total expenditure by the Ministry in the financial year 1948-49 
amounted to 211,804,823 rupees. During the same period the total 
grants, loans and ways and means advances made by the Govern- 
ment of India to different provinces and States for their relief and 
rehabilitation schemes amounted to 209,239,625 rupees. 
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A budget provision for 325,952,000 rupees for the relief and 
rehabilitation of displaced persons from both West Pakistan and 
East Pakistan has been made for the year 1949-50 ; of this, 202.5 
million is earmarked for loans to provinces and States. In addition, 
a sum of 63 million rupees has been provided for loans to be granted 
by the Rehabilitation Finance Administration. 


DISPLACED PERSONS FROM EAST PAKISTAN ! 


The total migration from East Pakistan to the Indian Union up 
to the end of April 1949 has been estimated at about 1.9 million 
persons, including 1,622,000 in West Bengal (970,000 in Greater 
Calcutta, 646,000 in rural districts and 6,000 in interception centres), 
about 250,000 in Assam, 45,000 in Tripura and 10,000 in Cooch Behar. 


Relief 


About the end of October 1948 over 200,000 displaced persons 
were receiving relief. On 26 November 1948 the West Bengal Gov- 
ernment announced that, with effect from 13 December 1948, no able- 
bodied male immigrant from East Bengal in Government or other 
camps would be given gratuitous relief for more than a week from 
the date of his arrival in the camp. At the end of April 1949, the 
number of displaced persons in camps had been reduced to 58,000 ; 
of these, 29,797 were in receipt of gratuitous relief, and 9,920 were 
receiving relief against work. 


Rehabilitation 


The difficulty of rehabilitation in West Bengal has been accen- 
tuated by uncertainty as to the number of displaced persons ulti- 
mately to be rehabilitated. About 900,000 persons have voluntarily 
registered with the provincial Government for help. Their occupational 
classification is as follows: trade and business, 33.7 per cent. ; services, 
27.5 per cent.; farmers, 6.4 per cent. ; non-cultivating landowners, 6.2 
per cent.; cultivating landowners, 4.2 per cent.; doctors and teachers, 
3.6 per cent. each ; lawyers, 0.9 per cent.; skilled occupations, 5.6 
per cent.; labourers, 1.3 per cent. ; and miscellaneous, 7.0 per cent. 

It will be noted that about 16 per cent. of the displaced persons 
are agriculturists. The West Bengal Government has plans for rural 
resettlement in Jalpaiguri, where 1,450 acres of land are available. 
Up to 30 April 1949, it had granted rehabilitation loans amounting 
to 167,637 rupees to artisans, 37,100 rupees to agriculturists, and 
2,652,049 rupees for housebuilding (both rural and urban). 





1 Since the time of writing, the recrudescence of communal disturbances in 
Bengal, East and West, towards the end of February 1950 has led to an avation 
of the refugee problem, but a general agreement on minorities was recently reached 
at Delhi between the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan which may ease the 
situation as a whole. 
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A first batch of settlers, consisting of 200 displaced families, left 
for the Andamans in February to March 1949. Each family was 
given free passage, 10 acres of land and an allowance of 30 rupees 
a month for nine months from the date of disembarkation. Assistance 
was also given in the form of bullocks, seeds and implements. Labour- 
ers and artisans were given a plot of half an acre of land per family 
for building a house, a monthly allowance of 30 rupees for three 
months, and free rations for dependants for another six months. 

The Refugee Businessmen’s Rehabilitation Board, composed 
mostly of non-officials, which was set up on 26 July 1948, investigated 
2,505 applications for business loans up to the end of April 1949; 
it approved loans to 463 persons, amounting to 763,250 rupees in 
cash and 154,485 rupees’ worth of material. 

By the end of April 1949, out of 39,861 displaced persons regis- 
tered at the employment offices, 3,425 had been placed in employ- 
ment. Although displaced persons have shown a keen interest in 
receiving training, up to April 1949 facilities for training in West 
Bengal were available only for 2,750 persons. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In spite of the obvious difficulties in rehabilitating some seven 
million persons in an overcrowded country with a hard-pressed 


economy, remarkable progress has been made in the rural resettle- 
ment and urban rehabilitation of displaced persons. An adequate 
rehabilitation of such a large population, however, is impossible 
without creating an expanding economy, and this calls for a long- 
term programme. 

Following the quasi-permanent allotment of land to some 500,000 
families in East Punjab, the most pressing task is the restoration 
of the rural economy, which has suffered extensively since the 
partition of India. For instance, in 11,810 villages in East Punjab 
in which there are evacuated houses, as many as 34 per cent. are 
unfit for repair and about 19 per cent. require considerable repair. 
Similarly, only 62 per cent. of the wells abandoned by evacuees are 
in working order ; 26 per cent. need new well- , and 12 per cent. 
need both well-gear and the repair of masonry. The provincial 
Government is preparing schemes for the participation of displaced 
persons in the work of reconstruction. 

The depleted and incomplete social economy of the villages means 
furthermore that ancillary workers, such as shopkeepers, artisans and 
village servants, are needed. The number of skilled immigrants is 
small and they have tended to settle in towns rather than in villages ; 
but with the completion of the process of permanent settlement on 
the land, the demand for skilled personnel is bound to increase. 
Hitherto, facilities for training such personnel in the villages have 
been inadequate, and incentives for their settlement very meagre. 
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Another factor to be taken into account is the need, resulting from 
the evacuation of Moslem artisans and the wider choice of occupations 
open to harijan workers, to recruit personnel for skilled occupations 
without regard to caste and tradition ; this will require considerable 
readjustment in the relations between artisans and landholders, in 
methods of payment and in the social position of artisans. It is not 
unlikely, according to Sardar Tarlok Singh, “ that the coming years 
will see a marked diminution in the self-sufficiency of the peasant 
village, and increasing concentration of artisan groups in the towns 
and in the larger villages ”.+ 

These aspects of the restoration of village economy—the repair of 
evacuated houses and wells and the recruitment of ancillary workers 
—are regarded primarily as a responsibility of the authorities. But 
it is considered that the new settlers must themselves make an effort 
to adapt themselves to their new surroundings and to local demands 
for produce and labour, and to achieve a suitable occupational 
balance among their different sectors. Finally, they must aim at 
social and economic assimilation with the resident population of the 
areas in which they are settled as individuals and communities. 
These two aspects of rehabilitation, which will take time, call for 
initiative on the part of the displaced persons and for a co-operative 
response from the local population. 

The large-scale reconstruction and development of the rural 
economy on which adequate rehabilitation of the vast population of 
displaced persons depends needs not only an economic and technical 


programme, but social energy to raise new foundations. “ Out of the 
tragedy ”, wrote Sardar Tarlok Singh, “ might have emerged an 
inspired people and such awakening and determination as could 
in turn raise new foundations.” He continued: 


None of these things happened, no new values emerged, the old grooves 
of thought and action have remained. The problems of mass poverty, the 
need for reorganising the rural economy and for building up its industrial 
resources upon new principles, have become more pressing, more impelling 
than ever before. It may have been possible to enter upon this great con- 
structive effort in the tense weeks following the tragedy. Perhaps this was 
to ask for too much. And yet it is true that as the closing weeks of 1947 
passed, with them passed the high tension, the emotional ferment needed 
for any vast constructive effort calling for the support and enthusiasm of 
the masses. We must for the present be content with adequate restoration 
of the economy. For larger social and economic ends at some date in the 
future the province may see the emergence in sufficient strength of organised 
groups with defined social and economic purposes and programmes, able 
to invoke the courage and energy of the masses. 





1 Statement made in 1948. 














STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; cost of living and food prices. 
Quarterly (February, May, August, November): Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 


(6) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 
ployment. 


Changes in the Tables 
Table III (a). 


Uruguay. The series has been recalculated ; the new base is 1937= 100. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 


Changes in the Table 


Cyprus. 

The cost-of-living index has been replaced by a retail price index, with 
12 January 1950 = 100 as base. The index relates to consumers’ prices 
in 4 towns. Prices are collected on a specific day towards the middle of the 
month. The number of items and the percentage weights for each group are 
as follows : 
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No. of items Percentage weight 













e's a" os ay oe ew Nee 32 49.0 
ee Ce TA es eS 5 4.4 
BR ais tease babe 17 10.0 
ae ae ee 1 16.0 
a a ae 19 20.6 












Teme PTR ANS GS 74 100.0 






Guatemala. 










The retail price index of food has been replaced by a cost-of-living index 
for Guatemala City, with August 1946 = 100 as base. The index is based 
on expenditures of 59 workers’ families and covers 47 items. Data are 
collected on the 15th of the month except for rent data, which are collected 
quarterly. In calculating the index, Laspeyres’ formula is used. Percentage 
weights for the major groups are as follows : food, 57.3 ; fuel 6.2 ; clothing, 
9.1; rent, 15.2; and miscellaneous 12.2. 

















SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 





not available or do not exist. 
not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 
represented by a few branches only. 
relates to men only (wages tables). 


when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick-faced type: index number (100) in base year. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 
Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 
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The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 





Note : Figures for the be arate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, “Sit a and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table X 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LXI, No. 1, January 1950, pp. 65-76). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing with 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 


















Unemployment and Employment 











































































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AFRICA AMERICA 
aneita Union of 
aoe Nigeria * uth Afric Canada 
Vv Vv II * I 
Unemployed |Unemplo Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) | (registered) (estimated) (insured) 
% % 
1937 : 4510 337 000 12.5 r 
1938 ° 5 279 407 000 15.1 ; 
1939 ‘ 6 167 386 000 14.1 - 
1941 . 3 543 370 000 8.0 ; 
1942 t 4 256 238 000 5.3 | ‘ 
1943 . 5 502 99 000 2.2 : : 
1944 7 272 3731 82 000 1.8 10 454 0.5 
1945 7 562 5 383 172 000 * 3.8 3 41 139 1.9 
1946 7 264 5 390 143 000 3.0 96 760 4.5 
1947 6 874 10 266 98 000 2.0 68 254 3.0 
1948 6 351 12173 103 000 2.1 88 909 3.8 
1949 one 15 138 137 000 2.7 135 624 5.9 
1949: Mar. 4 664 11 011 199 000 4.1 185 787 8.1 
April 3 810 11 700 . ° 134 480 5.9 
May 7 544 12 751 _ 95 832 4.2 
June 6 969 15 033 103 000 2.0 80 391 3.5 
July 4780 16 308 ‘ a 79 902 3.5 
Aug. 5 149 18 462 98 000 1.9 80 813 3.5 
Sept. = 19 127 A ‘ 83 525 3.6 
Oct. ° 18 642 147 000 2.8 105 937 4.6 
Nov. ° 18 626 4 . 152 269 6.6 
Dec. 18 908 he ° 222 064 9.7 
1950: Jan. ee 15 138 . ° 297 238 12.2 
Feb. ° 20 108 ‘ e 286 163 11.7 
Mar. eins . . ose a 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ° ‘ 5115 2 340° 
America (concl.) ASIA 
. United States Puerto Rico | wad India 
ate 
II II Vv Vv 
Unemployed Unemployed Applicants for | Applicents for 
(estimated) (estimated) work registered | work registered 
% % 
1937 7 700 000 14.3 ‘ 
1938 10 390 000 19.0 
1939 9 480 000 17.2 
1941 5 560 000’ 9.97 | J 
1942 2 660 000 4.7 ; : } 
1943 1 070 000 1.9 , ‘ 
1944 670 000 1.2 : ‘ 
1945 1 040 000 1.9 . P | 
1946 2 270 000 3.9 80 000 * 12.0* . 
1947 2 142 000 3.6 76 000 11.0 3116° | . 
1948 2 064 000 3.4 71 000 10.3 2614 | 224900 
1949 3 395 000 5.5 04s eed 844 293 043 
1949: Mar. 3 167 000 5.2 59 000 } 8.5 1000 | 261593 
April 3 016 000 5.0 51 000 7.3 818 | 276309 
May 3 289 000 5.3 47 000 6.9 761 291 713 
June 3 778 000 6.0 57 000 | 8.1 812 312 734 
July 4 095 000 6.4 65 000 9.1 872 326 300 
Aug. 3 689 000 5.8 80 000 11.3 855 337 002 
Sept 3 351 000 5.3 94 000 13.3 768 333 897 
Oct. 3 576 000 5.7 100 000 | 14.0 637 310 272 
Nov 3 409 000 5.4 | 115 000 15.8 573 291 584 
Dec. 3 489 000 5.6 | 117000 | 16.0 573 274 335 
1950: Jan. 4 480 000 7.9 131 000 | 18.1 269 091 
Feb. 4 684 000 7.6 eee eee 265 295 
Mar. 4 123 000 6.7 | eo one 
| Persons cov. 
(thousands) 62 105 * 686 *° 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 
1 Lagos. *Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. * Nov. “Average for 1949. 
* Apr. 1948. * Rangoon. * Commencing 1940, estimates obtained from monthly 


sample surveys of the labour force. 





* Mar.-Dec. 


* June-Dec. 


*° Average for 1948. 




























































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 
Asta (concl.) Europe 
Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 
Date II * Vv Vv I 
Unemployed | Applicants |/applicants for] Unemployed 
(estimated) registered registered (insured) 
% % 
1937 295 443 3.7 ‘ 320 961 126 535 13.1 
1938 237 371 3.0 " 244 000 173 913 17.6 
1939 : . 66 000 195 211 19.2 
1941 ’ . ‘ 
1942 ; 2 
1943 ; . 
1944 ‘ 
1945 ; i . . 144 579 * 9.3 * 
1946 1 590 318 * 5.4¢ 3 74 105 67 292 4.5 
1947 671 780 * 1.9 § . 52 839 67 560 3.5 
1948 240 000 0.7 77 983 54 630 129 203 6.4 
1949 ae tas 70 996 100 083 234 896 11.7 
1949 : Mar. 380 000 1.1 64 753 130 178 236 913 11.8 
April 430 000 1.2 63 657 108 012 219 926 11.0 
May 430 000 1.2 63 130 90 845 212 617 10.6 
June 350 000 0.9 63 887 80 645 215 316 10.7 
July 370 000 1.0 66 325 76 211 220 469 11.0 
Aug. 340 000 0.9 72 953 73 422 214 683 10.7 
Sept. 470 000 1.3 77 656 72 315 228 393 11.4 
Oct. 350 000 0.9 81 866 71 747 251 077 12.5 
Nov. 330 000 0.9 86 327 88 354 259 387 12.9 
Dec. 340 000 Be. 86 490 139 584 265 075 13.2 
1950 : Jan. 400 000 : 89 303 189 104 308 968 15.4 
Feb. inl 86 044 196 424 264 261 13.2 
Mar aa on ee aes eee sae 
Persons cov. - 
(thousands) 35 120 * m ° 2 004 
Europe (cont.) 
Denmark Finland France 
Date III Vv bd Vv 
Unemployed Unemployed en 7 
(trade unionists) (registered) * (on relief) registered 
% 
1937 95 630 21.7 3 695 354 554 379 994 
1938 97 707 21.3 3 602 373 641 402 186 
1939 88 924 18.4 3 300 381 902 *° 418 413 *° 
1941 97 404 18.4 3 384 292 649 394 534 
1942 81 276 15.1 1 561 70 312 123 957 
1943 58 480 10.7 923 19 878 41 552 
1944 46 420 8.3 2018 \ ‘ 
1945 76 232 13.4 5 312 15 813 68 436 
1946 51 636 8.9 — 15 663 56 633 
1947 51 998 8.9 _ 7389 45 738 
1948 51 644 8.7 a 16 737 77 803 
1949 59 041 9.6 25 683 39 748 131 062 
1949 : Mar. 74 531 12.1 51 441 35 141 127 253 
April 50 544 8.3 39 266 39 218 129 021 
May 46 756 7.7 15 920 39 817 132 671 
June 28 858 4.7 3911 40 847 128 811 
July 30 710 5.0 940 41 126 122 082 
Aug. 30 615 5.0 1213 42 196 118 601 
Sept. 38 335 6.2 4752 43 908 132 837 
Oct. 54 002 8.7 20 967 42 571 142 817 
Nov. 61 534 9.9 46 893 43 423 149 022 
Dec. 113 505 18.2 58 075 46 396 153 545 
1950 : Jan. 113 232 18.1 52 873 52477 172 972 
Feb. 92 072 14.7 54 858 58 857 185 386 
Mar. a ese ° nes obs 
Persons cov. 615 © 
(thousands) 























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 429. 


Pre-war figures are official estimates. 


the month. 
26 April. 


* Census of 1 Oct. 
* Prior to 1945, applicants for work registered. 


* Daily average of registered unemployed during 
*Census of 
* Public relief fund statistics. 
4° Jan.-Aug. ™ Average for 1949. 


7 June 1948. 





* Before Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 
* Average for 1948. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 










































































Europe (cont.) 
Germany * Ireland Italy 
Date I Vv Vv 
Applicants 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) * * (insured) bh aed (registered) 
% % 
1937 P ° pe 81 760 
1938 . 88 714 - 
1939 55 165 15.6 93 074 
1941 50 967 14.6 74 656 
1942 48 846 14.2 76 887 
1943 41 194 12.5 66 884 
1944 36 263 11.3 59 047 
1945 33 964 10.6 58 999 ‘ 
1946 ° 35 067 10.6 59 726 1 654 872 * 
1947 595 242 © 33 266 9.3 55 623 2 025 140 
1948 603 858 4.3 35 129 9.4 61 203 sind 
1949 1 262 997 8.5 34 906 9.0 60 606 1 672 708 
1949: Mar. 1 168 127 8.0 44127 11.3 81 913 1 836 159 
April 1 232 381 e 42 012 10.8 76 995 1 753 643 
May 1 256 889 - 36 907 9.5 67 250 1 704 931 
June 1 283 302 8.7 32 395 8.3 47 324 1 551 725 
July 1 302 857 ° 29 230 75 42 409 1 530 547 
Aug. 1 308 091 e 30 553 7.9 43 928 1 512 378 
Sept. 1 313 691 8.8 28 023 7.2 41 592 1 484 149 
Oct. 1 316 572 « 29 027 75 43 288 1 502 327 
Nov. 1 383 832 ‘ 31 390 8.1 59 092 1 592 248 
Dec. 1 558 469 10.3 29 708 7.6 58 621 1 792 863 
1950: Jan. 1 897 644 12.5 * 36 270 9.4 69 776 
Feb. 1981 683 13.0 38 030 * 9.8 72 098 
Mar. ose os 36 414 94 67 328 
Persons cov. ' ? 
(thousands) 14 855 389 ° . 
Europe (cont.) 
Luxembourg Netherlands Norway Poland 
Date . Vv Vv Vv 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
Unemployed | (registered) (registered) (registered) 
% 
1937 18 368 904 29 881 2 375 088 
1938 92 353 663 30 296 ° 347 509 
1939 420 295 630 28 251 . ‘ 
1941 ° ‘ 19 181° 2.7° 
1942 ° . 4 747 0.7 
1943 ‘ ° 437 0.1 
1944 ° - _— —_ ° 
1945 ° 137 260 *° 9172 ™ 1.6" . 
1946 15 88 742 12 246 2.0 79 093 
1947 50 45 889 8 514 1.2 69 419 
1948 17 42 422 9 026 1.3 78 700 
1949 coe 62 335 7715 1.0 BE 
1949: Mar. 12 66 545 12 746 1.8 125 900 
April 14 60 480 9 346 1.3 116 600 
May 12 55 100 4844 0.7 oon 
June 8 48 726 2377 0.3 
July 6 45 816 2010 0.3 
Aug. 12 49 972 3140 0.4 
Sept. 23 47 086 4 645 0.6 
Oct. owe 54 507 6 129 0.7 
Nov ote 67 252 8 525 1.0 
Dec. 7“ 87 862 12 039 1.6 
1950: Jan. ene 107 663 16 652 2.2 
Feb. one eve 15 686 2.0 
Mar. ies ese 
| Persons cov. 
| (thousands) . . 




















For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 429. 


1 Federal area. * Labour 4 7 statistics, * Figures prior to Sept. 1948 included 
all unemployed persons available for work under Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority, 
whether actually seeking work or not. ‘ Figures for 1946 are incomplete ; subsequent 

up to June 1948 include employed persons and retired persons seeking new employment and 
housewives seeking employment for the first time. *Mar-Dec. * Average for 1947. * Insu- 
rance year ended Oct. 1949. * Unemployment relief statistics. ° Up to 1940, applicants. 
Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941; figures for the war years are 
incomplete. + June-Dec. ™ Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded during 
the years 1945 to 1947. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
Europe (cont.) 


Portugal Spain Sweden Switzerland 
v Vv IV I Vv 


Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed: Wholly 
(registered) Unemployed (trade unionists) (insured) * | unemployed 




















ae 


57 949 
52 590 


36 663 
9 095 
8 841 
6 058 
6 533 
6 474 
4 262 
3 473 
2971 
8 059 


7 261 
4 391 
4 706 
3 879 
4 081 
4734 
5 036 
6 414 
10 786 
17 830 


30 177 
20 440 
10 840 


% 
17 158 * ° 67 351 10.8 1 
16 570? ‘ 66 990 10.9 


17 885 * ° 63 722 * 
13 626 * 450 014 85 018 
294 530 56 938 
225 493 43 950 
169 525 39 123 
147 946 36 272 
178 165 27 554 
138 771 24 446 
117 020 25 747 
1949 160 056 26 217 


1949 : Mar. 157 014 35 014 
April 169 884 27 161 
May 163 239 18 636 
June 151 689 
July 154 925 
Aug. 160 289 
Sept. 164 222 
Oct. 166 517 
Nov. 169 300 
Dec. 161 006 


1950 : Jan. Siile 160 756 
Feb. nie eo 
Mar. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
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Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 

United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
Vv = ee I v 

Unem- 

Unem- | ployed 


Unemployed 6 “< 
Wholly ’ Temporarily ployed es) 


% 
205 063 5 
380 332 5 
220765 | 1.5 
61446 | * 0.5 
8 489 _ 
2 780 
2 316 
1931 
4 058 
156 028 
8 555 
9 571 


10 224 











Unemployed (insured) 








ae 
ae 


1 324 027 
1 487 363 
1 259 559 

237 827 
1942 110 628 
1943 82 758 
1944 75 613 
1945 158 046 
1946 390 106 
1947 342 295 
1948 325 818 
1949 328 426 


1949 : Mar. 365 036 
April 343 936 
May 322 017 
June 282 578 
July 261 501 
Aug. 279 740 
Sept. 287 179 
Oct. 316 435 
Nov. 343 706 
Dec. 352 853 


1950 : Jan. 395 197 
Feb. 392 753 
Mar. ein 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 20970" 761 ¢ 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 429. 


2 Wholly unemployed. * Dec. #* Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. ‘* Average 
for 1949. * Unemployment benefit statistics. * Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. 
7 Including casuals. * Apr.-Dec. * From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding 
persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. ** July-Dec. With the introduction 
in July 1948 of the National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to 
include all registered unemployed, with the exception of disabled persons suitable only for 
employment under sheltered conditions. ™ July 1948. 
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TABLE Ul. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 
















































































AFRICA I! AMERICA 
nion of South Africal| United States 
| Euro- Canada B L s 1 B Cc Y A 
mae pon Total LS. ri 
III (A/B) |} III (A) III (A/B) ms 
M.1.T. * |M.1.7.c. ©*) A.M.1.T.c.| M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. a M.1.T.C. 
W.Ss. | ws. | Ws* Ws. “W.s. * 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 103.7 104.9 98.0 ° 94.1 95.5 94.7 
1939 105.5 105.8 99.8 e 98.6 98.8 99.19 
1941 110.1 117.6 133.5 98.1* 117.7 108.7 113.1 
1942 111.9 120.3 152.2 98.8 129.2 116.1 122.0 
1943 112.6 116.0 161.3 100.0 136.9 117.6 124.4 
1944 113.5 117.1 160.4 102.7 _ 135.0 116.5 123.4 
1945 116.1 121.2 153.5 100.0 * 130.4 114.1 121.3 
1946 121.8 124.5 151.8 107.4 134.8 119.3 128.6 
1947 125.3 127.0 164.7 111.2 141.2 125.3 136.4 
1948 129.4 128.6 171.6 112.8 143.9 128.2 140.9 
1949 133.1 134.1 172.0 116.1 140.0 126.8 138.9 
1949: Mar. 132.8 133.3 164.4 108.4 139.7 124.5 137.8 
April 133.6 133.6 * 165.7 ° 139.9 124.9 137.1 
May 133.9 135.1 170.5 . 139.1 126.8 136.3 
June 134.0 135.7 174.8 116.0 139.4 128.8 136.9 
July 133.6 135.9 175.7 ° 138.6 129.0 137.3 
Aug. 133.4 135.7 1771 119.2 140.0 129.5 141.0 
Sept. 133.2 135.7 * 177.2 ° 141.5 128.3 140.5 
Oct. 133.3 135.8 * 177.0 116.8 138.7 127.4 140.6 
Nov. 133.1 135.1 176.9 . 139.3 * 128.5 141.6 
Dec. 132.8 134.4 170.0 ° 142.2 126.5 141.9 
1950: Jan. 133.0 133.6 164.2* ose 137.2 123.0 139.1 
Feb. one ose on ° 135.7 * 123.0 139.1 
Mar. eee ide . one o> _— 
Persons cov. 8 
(thousands) ’ 219 813 1 936 4 326 .../30 718 46 300 36 480 
AMERICA (concl.) ASIA Europe 
Argentina| Colombia 
Puerto . Czecho- 
(Buenos (Central Peru Japan Austria ki 
Date Aires) zone) Rico slov: 
Ill (A) | III (B) | III (B) Vv Vv III (B) I 
1.T.C. M.I.T. ® A.M.I. | A.M.ILT.C.|| A.M.1.T.C. M.1.C. A.M.LT.C. _ 
Ww. Ww. Ww. w.s.# w.s.* Ws. Ws. 
1937 100.0 . ° ° ° 100.0 100.0 
1938 102.7 100.0 * e . ‘ - q 
1939 104.8 94.2 100.0 ‘ ’ 
1941 107.1 85.5 105.4 “ : 
1942 111.5 95.2 95.6 ‘ . 
1943 116.6 101.9 90.4 ‘ . 
1944 123.1 123.9 86.2 e ° 
1945 123.0 128.8 77.8 ‘ 104.9 
1946 139.9 74.4 100.0 ** e 99.4 104.1 
1947 aos 104.6 100.0 ** 118.8 104.6 
1948 pas oat ose 105.0 100.0 130.2 
1949 Pa ot nin 106.5 ols 142.3 
1949: Mar. . ; . 108.9 100.7 136.1 
April d j * 110.3 103.0 137.5 
May . 3 . 108.9 104.0 139.1 
June “ j ‘ 110.1 108.6 141.1 
July 2 é : 110.3 107.8 142.8 
Aug. . j i 106.8 106.8 144.3 
Sept. 2 ; . 104.4 104.7 146.2 
Oct. P ‘ é 105.1 105.6 148.0 
Nov. ‘ . ‘ 104.8 107.8 150.1 
Dec. ; b ’ 104.4 pce 150.8 
1950: Jan. ‘7 . , 101.6 wenn 147.5 
Mar. " ‘ ° eee “os op 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ° 14 212 585 34 880 266 3 164 
































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all gy | 
of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments : = (A/B), pk, FL 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. orce 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry Pan wo OY industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


+ Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939, based on esti- 
mates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Including logging. ‘ Includi — 
categories of workers in the labour force. * Up to 1944, the indices are based on 
* Nov. 7” Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, unless cchunatae 
specified. * Average for 1947. °* May. ™ Mar. ™ Oct 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed 
Europe (cont.) 
France Germany? Hungary Ireland — 
Date Til (A) ; I I Ill (A) 
M.I.T.C, M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C.® A.M.1,T.C. M.I.T.C.*® 
WSs. Ws. Ws. ws. Ww. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 102.7 ; 100.2 101.7 
1939 104.0 * 100.5 99.3 
= 1941 91.7 96.6 ; 
1942 93.2 ¢ 96.1 
1943 97.0 * 95.9 
1944 92.1 97.8 
1945 93.8 ; 100.5 ‘ 
1946 99.0 ; 78.8 106.7 88.2 * 
1947 104.8 : 97.0 112.9 92.3 
1948 107.7 100.07 106.0 117.1 101.5 
1949 109.5 103.0 ads . 108.2 
1949 : Mar. . 102.0 125.5 106.9 
April 109.2 ‘ 132.3 107.2 
May ; : 139.0 108.3 
June m 102.5 wii 108.7 
July 109.7 " 108.9 
Aug. e ° 109.3 
Sept. : 103.7 109.2 
Oct. 109.9 , 109.2 
Nov > ‘ 109.1 
Dec. é 103.8 109.2 
1950: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Persons cov. 
> sen te 7 050 11 922 1 650 415 33 













































































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Nether- United : New 
Sonia Norway | Poland | U.S.S.R. Kingdom * Australia Zealand 
Date I li I Til (A) IV IV Ill (A) 
M.I.T.C.® |A.°M.°L.T.C.| M.I.T.C. |A.°M.1.T.C®} M.I.T.C. M.I.T.c. M.I.T.C. 
ws. W.S. Ws. Ws. w.s, . S. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100 100.0 ** 4 
1938 104.3 100.0 103 98.3 ‘ 
1939 108.8 105.5 ‘ 101.9 100.0 ** 
1941 118.2 bs ° 98.3 112.3 * ‘ 
1942 114.6 102.3 119 98.9 111.1 . 
1943 109.6 100.9 ° 96.4 110.7 e 
1944 on 97.6 z 93.8 110.5 ‘ 
1945 a 85.5 ** 101 91.5 110.8 > 
1946 117.9 97.7 » 111 97.5 121.6 & 
1947 133.0 104.7 100.0 oie 104.9 131.4 100.0 
1948 147.5 106.4 ** 111.2 100.0 ** 137.0 103.1 
1949 ee 108.7 ene 101.1 140.8 e00 
1949 : Mar. 107.6 100.4 140.8 105.2 
April 106.2 100.8 141.0 105.1 
May 107.7 101.0 141.7 105.3 
June 109.4 101.1 140.4 105.0 
July 109.3 101.1 134.2 104.9 
Aug. 109.5 101.4 140.0 105.1 
Sept. 109.9 101.4 141.9 105.4 
Oct. 110.2 101.6 142.7 105.6 
Nov. 110.9 101.8 143.8 pret 
Dec. 108.7 101.4 144.3 eve 
1950: Jan. 109.4 101.7 144.2 
Feb. 111.1 avi eee 
Mar. nee ete on 
Persons cov. : 
(thousands) 1 273 535? 2 941 26 989 16 690 ** 1 730 427 
































pay an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 

p. > 

+ Federal area. * Labour registration statistics. * Jan.-Aug. ‘ Jan.-June, Sept. and 
* Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. 

* July-Dec. * June. * Excluding Northern 


Dec. 
and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 


Ireland. * Before 1941, statistics of establishments. 1° Including forestry, fishing and 
trapping. ™ Including other categories of workers in the labour force. 12 Annual figures : 
June. 18 July. ‘Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. 


8 Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance linked up with statistics of unemployment insu- 
rance of the preceding period. ‘** Since June 1948, new series of statistics based on revised 


estimates with a broader coverage, including private domestic servants and persons above the 
insurable ages of the former unemployment insurance scheme. 
the old series is 107.2. 


The index for June 1948 for 


1” Average for 1941. ‘** June 1937. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed 

















































































































































































oa | APRICA AMERICA 
\|Union of South Africal United Colombia 
> Date || orepeans | Total Canada | Gtates || Areentina Chile (Bogota) 
al i| Ill (A/B) * III (A) | IIT (A/B)}| III (B) * III (B) III (B) 
J | W.S. W.s. w. w. w. w. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 
1938 101.6 103.9 97.0 85.1 104.3 105.5 100.0 * 
1939 101.1 104.3 98.2 94.5 108.5 108.1 90.0 
1941 102.2 117.0 147.2 125.5 117.0 127.6 83.1 
1942 102.6 124.5 180.5 148.3 123.6 133.7 96.7 
1943 102.2 129.1 197.7 173.3 126.1 127.0 105.1 
1944 103.8 137.5 196.2 168.6 131.1 125.6 135.8 
1945 106.7 138.6 178.0 148.4 132.5 126.9 142.6 
1946 112.8 142.5 162.8 139.7 136.9 132.0 153.8 
1947 118.0 148.0 174.0 147.6 146.9 141.6 eee 
1948 122.8 156.1 179.2 146.7 ese 134.0 
1949 125.1° 160.6 179.4* 133.8 eon te 
1949: Mar. 126.3 162.8 177.4 137.4 eee 135.0 
April 126.8 162.1 177.7 134.0 oe 138.7 
May 127.0 162.9 179.3 130.7 ees 137.7 
June 126.8 162.7 181.3 130.8 me 137.8 
July 125.7 162.1 180.4 129.4 ove 137.2 
Aug. 125.1 160.8 182.9 133.4 _— 139.3 
Sept. 124.5 159.6 182.3 135.9 gee 140.1 
Oct. 123.8 158.9 180.5 131.2 wee 138.0 
Nov. 123.2 158.4 178.8 130.3 * see 139.5 
Dec. 122.2 156.5 174.5 132.7* pes éé0 
1950 : Jan. 122.1 154.9 173.8* 132.2 
- Feb. nied oe oon 132.4* 
Mar. eee ese coe | 
Persons cov. 
| (thousands) 108 270 1046* | .../8 666 . 18 4 
America (concl.) ASIA Europe 
Date —— - Mexico | Uruguay |} India * Japan — Denmark 
THT (A) | Tit (By | iT (B) |] Tir (A) | TTT (A/B) |} Tit (A) | rt (A) 
w.s. Ww. w. Ww. w. Ww.s. w. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 
1938 107.0 101.2 100.2 103.7 110.1 . 100.2 
1939 111.8 111.6 111.7 104.5 121.1 ° 109.4 
1941 114.6 119.3 120.4 128.7 128.0 ° 104.2 
1942 123.5 126.6 124.1 136.2 141.8 . 111.0 
1943 130.5 129.4 129.4 145.4 160.7 . 115.9 
1944 139.3 133.9 135.5 150.5 181.1 > 116.8 
1945 131.4 133.8 133.8 157.7 > . 108.7 
1946 -_ 139.2 141.7 147.0 ° 85.5 121.5 
1947 qe 136.9 149.4 ows 100.0’ 93.8 129.5 
1948 we oon eve oon 91.1 100.2 133.5 
1949: Mar. . ont one ° 91.0 104.9 
April ‘ ove ° ‘ 89.1 104.4 
May ; onl ° . 81.1 104.6 
June . om ose ° 78.1 104.7 
July ‘ ee. ° ‘ 79.3 aa 
Aug. é od ° ° 78.5 
Sept. ° ond ose . 82.5 
Oct. . we ‘ . 81.8 
Nov. : bun ° ° 79.3 
Dec. ns ie ° ove 
1950: Jan. 
Feb. 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 32 105 56 1 676 5 760’ 1 205 167 
1. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments ; III (A), all establish- 


ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. S. Salaried employees. 


1 Including building. * Including mining. * May. ‘* Average for 1947. * Former 
British India * 31 Dec. 7 Oct. 1947 = 100; indices based on a monthly sample survey 
covering wage earners, salaried employees and other categories of workers in the labour force. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Finland | France |Germany' Ireland Netherlands 


III (B) | III (A) . III (A/B) * I III (B) 
w. F w.s. S. Ww.s. Ww. 

















100.0 A ‘ \! 100.0 
103.2 
109.3 
113.2 
108.8 

98.3 


. 


113.1 
e | 134.1 
100.0 *° 150.1 
110.9 » on 
1949 : Mar. ‘ 110.2 
April ° 
May e 
June ps 109.5 
July ° 
Aug. P 
Sept. P 110.9 
Oct. F 


Nov. ; 
Dec. ‘ 112.8 


1950 : Jan. a one ‘ 
Feb. . ‘. ‘ pom 








Mar. eee ose bas ° 
war eas: 
A aenale oy 3500 | 4842 aay . 625 
































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Sweden Switzerland Australia 


III (A/B) * III (B) III (A/B) 
w. w.¥ W.S. 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
99.7 104.5 
98.3 105.7 

107.9 129.5 

109.6 139.0 

104.9 
99.7 

109.6 

122.9 

133.0 

135.1 

126.6 


1949 : Mar. : 128.8 
April ° 
May 3 . ‘ 
June 4 - 127.7 
July e 
Aug. . . ° 
Sept. 106.9 ‘ 126.6 
Oct. 107.6 A ° 
Nov. 107.9 ° 
Dec. 106.6 i 123.2 


1950 : Jan. 107.0 . 
Feb. 109.2 a ‘ 
Mar. one jaa 

Persons cov. || 184 ™ 

(thousands) /254 ** 


ae an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
p- q 

’ Federal area. * Labour registration statistics. * Including mining. * Jan.-Aug. 
* Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. ‘* Jan.-June, 
Sept. and Dec. 7 Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: 
Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ‘* Since Jan. 1946, statistics of establishments, 
type B. * Jan. 1947. ™ June. * Average for 1941. ** Average for 1937. ‘** Excluding 
Northern Ireland. 4 Before 1941, statistics of establishments, since Mar. 1948, statistics 
of compulsory health insurance. * Including building. ** Including employers and workers 
on own account. *’ Annual figures: June. *™ In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed 
to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the establishment. 1% Mar. 1948. * Since June 
1948, new series of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including 
ag above the insurable ages of the former unemployment insurance scheme. The index 
or June 1948 for the old series is 108.2. Average for 1948. * June 1937. 








New 




















352 ** 85 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (conel.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 
AMERICA ASIA EvuRoPE 
— Argentina Japan * —- Denmark 
Ti (A7B) Til (B)* III (A/B) Tit (A) Tit (B) 
Ww. Ww. Ww. w. ° 

















78.5 

92.3 
131.4 
161.8 
195.4 
190.9 
161.3 
141.9 
154.5 
152.4 
135.8 


139.2 
133.3 
130.7 
131.5 
130.0 
135.1 
139.4 
134.9 
132.5 
137.7 


1950: 136.3* 
Feb. ons 
Mar. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) .../8 666 























Europe (concl.) 
Finland France Hungary Ireland * Norway 


III (B) III (A) III (B) III (A) * III (A) * 
Ww. w.s. Ww. Ww. w. 





i 
: 














100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 
104.9 99.1 * . 99.3 98.1 
93.7 106.1 101.1 100.8 
00.0* | 84.5 . 93.6 99.1 
97.7 97.2" ° 88.2 97.6 
99.4 100.5 * . 90.5 96.6 
93.9 95.8 ° 94.0 91.6 
110.1 94.2 ° 103.6 85.7 
114.5 105.1 /! 115.0 108.9 
123.1 117.4 ! 121.7 123.7 
131.5 121.8 eee 131.6* 
129.9 122.1 eee 


22288 |< 


a 
worne 


—-e ee 

BSSS 

wrnoeo 
7 


131.2 121.6 


124.1 122.4 


133.3 122.7 


Dec. 


1950: Jan. _ ote 
Feb. a ° 
Mar. P ° a 

Persons cov. 

(thousands) 744 3 500 279 100 144 536 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
p. 435. 


1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
hours worked per worker. * Including mining. * Jan,-Aug. * Jan. * Week in Oct. of 
each year. * Commencing 1941, the relate to an increased ber of establishments. 
” Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual res commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, 
except 1944: Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Figure for 1945 affected by 
strikes in the engineering industry. ® In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to 
a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the establishment. ™“ Average for 1941. 


















































Cost of Living and Food Prices 





AFRICA 





Country Northern | Southern 
Egypt Rhode- | Rhode- Sudan 
sia sia 








Town or no. : Whole Omdur- 
of localities : Cairo country 5 man * 


Original base June-Aug. Aug. Aug. 1938 
(=100) 1939 1939 1939 


Cost of living 

















Composition s 
of the index a, b,d a-e 





100 
100 
110 
130 
151 
173 
172 
164 
177 
215 

















100 
122 
152 

116 190 

120 327 

450 127 

612 

132 766 136 

144 1115 155 

163 1 672 189 

1949 eee 173 eee 197 


1949: Feb. 169 2073 194 
Mar. 171 a 2 030 193 
April i 175 ih 1974 192 
May . 175 die 1 955 193 
June . 172 cin 2 024 197 
July ves 167 aii 2 069 201 
Aug. 2 165 sn 2 123 203 
Sept. 165 a 2191 201 
Oct. - 166 - 2 316 169 199 
Nov. 188 ** ia 2 319 169 197 
Dee. 195 me 169 196 


1950 : Jan. eee eee 192 oe coe 171 193 
Feb. ose 189 ese ose 172 195 















































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Europeans. * Sudanese. * Since July 1941, a-e. ‘ Retail price index ; including heating, lighting 
and soap. * Oct. * June-Aug. * Aug. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * As from 
Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. ‘* Calculated with “ seasonal movements 
eliminated ”. 11 Up to 1945, including heating and soap. 12 Up to June 1941, including heating and 


lighting. 








INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
America (cont.) 

Count British 
mines Brazil a i Hon- British West Indies 











Town or no. George- | Jamaica St. 
of localities Sao Paulo joo Belize | Barbados (Kingston)| Vincent 
a 1939 | pMatean | Seeh | Sebi | Aug. 1939|Aug. 1939 

















Composition 
of the index 





° 
100 * 100 * 
° . 


135 * 166* 
151? 179 


155° 184 
166° 188 


169” 


1949 - Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jen. 
Feb. 














1949 : Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. bes ene 

Nov. oo ove ° eee 

Dec. ps owe ° am 210 236 

1950 : Jan. ae — oes ‘ eee 214 236 
Feb. _ one = . ous adhe 217 236 

Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

* Mar.-Dec. * Jan. * Sept. P . * Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. * Average calculated 

y. 


for a period of less than one year. od 









































INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
America (cont.) 








Country Colom- Costa Domin- Guate- 

* A Cuba ican i Panama 
bia Rica Republic mala 
Town or no. San Trujillo | Guate- 
of localities Bogota José 30 City mala Panama 
Original base July-Dec. Aug. Oct, 1939- 

» Feb.1937} 1936 1037 |Nov. 1941] ogg June 1940 


(=100) 
Cost of living 

















Composition 
of the index bad oe 








1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

















1949: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. wae . 
Dec. on jad 182 
Jan. as ses bes eee 388 180 
Feb. 531 ni oss pin os a 178 




















1950: 























Miscellaneous. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 
* July-Dee 


2 Nov. * Consumers’ price index ; Aug. 1946=—100 (see above,~p. 428). 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
America (concl.) ASIA 
Country 
OY Uruguay || Burma Ceylon | Cyprus India 
Town or no. . Monte- Ahmed- 
of localities 6 video Colombo 5 abad | Bombay 
Aug.1926-|July 1933- 





—_——— 











Original base 
f= 100) Mar. 1941) 1929 July 1927|June 1934 








2 





Composition 
of the index 








1949 


1949: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


BEB SSSSseesess SSeress ssssss 




















1949 
1949: Feb. 
Mar. 304 
April 302 
ra se 
285 
287 
292 
299 
319 332 
308 303 329 


| 
: Jan. dis 321 100” 332 
Feb. is ae ost oa 319 106 324 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b= Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 

1 Aug.-Dec. * Aug. * Mar. ‘ June and Dec. * New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by 
LL.O. to old series. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 7 New retail price index ; 
12 Jan. 1950 = 100 (see above, p. 427). 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. J 
Asta (cont.) 








Country Indo- 
China 


‘Of localities Saigon Djakarta | Macassar 7 2 28 
Original base 1925 July 1938 | July 1938 —_ — Aug. 1939 


(=100) 
Cost of living 


Indonesia Iran Israel Japan 

















Composition ye 
of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: Feb. 
Mar. 

















1949 


1949: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 1 142 
July 1148 
Aug. 1 122 
Sept. 1210 
Oct. 1 2565 380 
Nov. 1417 eee 
Dec. oun 1313 














1950: Jan. eee 1374 
Feb. ose 1 355 























Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

1 Aug. * June-Aug. * Jan. ‘* New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by 1.L 0. to 
old series. * Mar.-Dec. ‘* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 7 July : index of the 
free market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with 
a monthly income of f1.25-50. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 


Asta (concl.) Europe 


Country zecho- 
Philippines | Thailand || Austria * | Belgium * bees 7 Denmark} Finland | France 











pp Sitios || Manila | Bangkok |} Vienna 62 Prague | 200 32 Paris 


Originstoy || 1948 1938 ||Mar. 1938/1936-1938| July 1914, 1935 1938 
Cost of living 











Composition 
of the index “se oa © 





° 100 
100 * 104 
° 104° 





340° 
390 * 
378° 


385 * 
378 

















June 
July 
Aug. . “66 . 
Sept. ‘ ae . 
Oct. ‘ ein 175 
Nov. ‘ ae: e 
Dec. . 631 : obs ° 1 937 
1950 : Jan. othe 3 611 vile maid 186 1 921 
Feb. ui ’ 481 roe oa 3 1 929 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
? Weighted retail price index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. * Retail price index. * Mar. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 








Country 
Germany Greece Hungary Iceland Ireland 








re © o. Bi ] area ae Athens Budapest | Reykjavik 120 


Original base Jan.-Mar. 
= 100) 1938 1938 Aug. 1939 1939 July 1914 











Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index oe 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 


July 
Aug. 


‘> be be bee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe 


Bee 
=O 


AAnanagnaaa 
RB 
on 


oo 1 
oe 








1949: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. ee 
Dec. 163 we 33 021 


1950: Jan. 160* ane 35 335 _— ° 
Feb. 160 oie ose anal on 188 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. *End of Aug. * Jan.-Mar. ‘* Oct. * Average calculated for 
Tp of less than one year. * From Aug. 1947: interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by 1.L.0. to 
old series. 





ee te tee ee ee ee ee et ee ee 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 








Country 
— —- Norway Portugal; Spain 


Town or no. P 
of localities 9 s Lisbon 50 
July 1938- July 1936 


Original base 
(=100) 1938-1939 June 1939 














Composition 
of the index 











1949: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 


Nov. 
Dec. 155 


1950: Jan. oe eee 155 ose . 169 
Feb. = one 154 eee cee ° 170 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


? Consumers’ price index. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100, 
* Sept. and Dec. * New series with base Jan. 1948 = 100, spliced by 1.L.0. to old series. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
OcEANIA 





Europe (concl.) 





Country Switzer- United ses ss New 
land Turkey Kingdom Fiji Hawaii Zealand 


Town or no. 
of localities 34 Istanbul 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 
“a io June 1914 1938 July 1914 || 1923-1927 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 











Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 














1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Dec. 120 171 


1950: Jan. ese 120 171 
Feb. = 121 173 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
1 Aug. * Mar. * New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.0O. to 


old retail price series. ‘* Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947 = 100. * Quarterly average. * New 
consumers’ price index: 21 towns; base: Jan.-Mar. 1949 = 100. 7” Including heating. * Average of 8 


months. 
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Councit oF Europe. Consultative Assembly, First Session, 10th August-8th Sep- 
tember 1949. — ConsEm DE L’Eurore. Assemblée Consultative, Premiére 
session, 10 aofit-8 septembre 1949. Agendas. Minutes. — Ordres du jour. 
Procés-verbaux. Strasbourg, 1949. 151 pp. 


— — Documents. Working Papers. — Documents de séance. Strasbourg, 1949. 
801 pp. 


Granturco, Francesco Mario. La dichiarazione universale dell’O.N.U. sui diritti 
umani e Vaitivita del? UNESCO. Rome, 1949. iii+97 pp. (processed). 


— Listituto del? UNESCO per l’ Amazzonia e le terre non popolate. Rome, 1949. 
46 pp. (processed). 


Martin-Granizo, Leén. Apuntes para la Historia del Trabajo en Espafia. Primer 
cuaderno. Madrid, Ediciones Ibero-Americanas, S.A., 1950. 94 pp. 20 pesetas. 


Social and Eeonomie Questions. 


ARDANT, Gabriel. Problémes financiers contemporains. Préface de Pierre MENDEs- 

France. Paris, Librairie Hatier, 1949. 296 pp. 

The author of this book, who is an inspector in the French Ministry of Finance, 
examines the post-war experience of his country in regard to a number of financial 
questions in the light of general economic principles : the budget, the tax system, 
investment, reconstruction and savings, credit, the Treasury, the balance of pay- 
ments and currency. The preface, by a well-known expert on public finance, sets 
forth the reasons for various fiscal and monetary measures recently adopted in 
France. 


Bauzak, S. S., Vasyutin, V. F., and Ferer, Ya. G. (editors). Economic Geography 
of the USSR. American Edition edited by Chauncy D. Harris. Translated 
from the Russian by Robert M. Hankin and Olga Adler Trretspaum. Preface 
by John A. Morrison. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1949. xlv-+620 
pp. ; maps. $10. 
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This work, dating from 1989, was selected for inclusion in the series published 
by the Russian Translation Project of the American Council of Learned Societies 
as the only Soviet textbook of university level on the subject and because of its 
detailed treatment of the geographical distribution of the principal economic 
activities of the U.S.S.R. It was also considered that a book of comparable detail 
covering the war and post-war changes in the economic geography of the U.S.S.R. 
could not be expected for some time to come. For the benefit of the non-Soviet 
reader, the editors have provided numerous explanatory footnotes, maps and 
appendices, clearly distinguished from the original text, which is given in full. 


BEHRENDT, Richard F. Modern Latin America in Social Science Literature. A 
Selected, Annotated Bibliography of Books, Pamphlets, and Periodicals in 
English in the Fields of Economics, Politics, and Sociology of Latin America. 
University of New Mexico Press, 1949. 152 pp. 


CoLoniAL Orrice, United Kingdom. East African Rice Mission. Report on Rice 
Production in the East and Central African Colonial Territories, 1948. By Gerald 
Lacey and Robert Watson. Colonial No. 246. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1949. 78 pp.; maps. 6s. 


COMMISSARIAT GENERAL DU PLAN DE MODERNISATION ET D’EQUIPEMENT, France. 
Rapport du Commissaire général sur le plan de modernisation et d’équipement de 
l'Union francaise. Réalisations 1947-1949 et Objectifs 1950-1952. Paris, 
Imprimerie nationale, 1949. viii+144 pp. 


— Etat des opérations du plan de modernisation et d’équipement. France métropo- 
litaine. Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1949. 197 pp. 
— — Outre-mer. Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1949. 196 pp. 

The first of these three volumes opens with a general survey in which the author 
shows what the French national economic plan has accomplished so far and 
what remains to be done “ to achieve, without exceptional foreign aid, the equili- 
brium ” that the modernisation and equipment programmes are intended to bring 
about by 1952. In the second part he outlines the plan for expanding the means 
of production (equipment measures) and increasing productivity (modernisation 
measures) and then reviews the application of these measures in France itself, by 
economic sectors (power, metallurgy, other industries, agriculture, transport and 
tourist trade), and in oversea territories. The last chapter deals with the financing 
of investments. 

The other two volumes, covering France and oversea territories, respectively, 
contain a detailed inventory of the programmes, showing for each branch of activity 
in the main economic sectors the targets set, the results achieved by the end of 
1949, the costs and the method of financing. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, United States. Bureau of Reclamation. Central 
Valley Project Studies. Problem 24. Economic Effects. Washington, D.C., 
1949. xvii+278 pp. ; illustration, diagrams, maps. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABorR, New York State. Compilation of Material Implementing 
the Programs of the Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance. Rules, 
Regulations, Administrative Interpretations, Federal and State Statutes, and 
Agreements. July 1, 1949. New York, 1949. Looseleaf. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, United States. Scientific & Technical Cooperation in the 
American Republics. Under the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation, 1939-1949. Washington, 1949. 145 pp. (processed). 


Describes the many projects for scientific and technical co-operation which 
have been conducted by the United States Government with other American coun- 
tries since 1940. For each of the countries in question, the projects are classified 
according to the United States Government agency responsible for the co-opera- 
tion, and details of the work and results obtained are given. It is pointed out 
that the President’s programme for lending technical assistance to underdeveloped 
areas will build on and expand these kinds of projects. 
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Ecxert, Rudolf. Les Théories modernes de lVexpansion économique. Thése 
présentée & la Faculté de Droit de l'Université de Fribourg pour l’obtention 
du grade de docteur és Sciences Economiques et Commerciales. Lyons, Impri- 
meries Bellecour, 1949. 115 pp. 

The first part of this discussion of modern theories of economic expansion and 
the conditions in which it takes place deals with short-term expansion movements : 
cyclical variations, interactions within the circular flow, process analysis. The 
second analyses long-term expansion movements from the point of view of their 
general evolution and structural factors, and concludes with a presentation of 
the pure theory of long-term expansion. A bibliography is provided. 


Garcia, Antonio. Planificacién municipal y presupuesto de inversiones. Esquema 
de una reforma municipal en Colombia. Bogot4, Imprenta Municipal, 1949. 
280 pp. 

An analysis of various aspects of the fiscal system and economic administration 
in Colombia, concluding with the presentation of a plan for certain reforms based 
on the principle of the municipality as a more firmly integrated unit. After des- 
cribing the goal to be aimed at in the light of economic activity in general and 
criticising the financial and economic policy pursued by the Government in recent 
years, the author studies some of the principal problems confronting the municipal 
authorities and suggests how to solve them by co-operation between the various 
agencies, the systematic planning of public works and the socialisation of indis- 
pensable public services. 


Harrop, R. F. Towards a Dynamic Economics. Some Recent Developments of 
Economic Theory and their Application to Policy. Reprint. London, Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., 1949. ix+169 pp. 


Héser, Karl J., and others. Svenskt socialt lexikon. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt 

& Séners Forlag, 1949. viii+602 pp. 25 crowns. 

This “dictionary ” of Swedish social work and legislation, edited by a former 
Director-General of the Royal Social Board with the assistance of a number of 
prominent collaborators, is the most complete reference work in this field so far 
published in Sweden. Its usefulness is enhanced by the references given in the 
various articles to legislative texts, official reports and instructions, etc., and by 
a general bibliography at the end of the book. 


KANCHANANAGA, Thuan (editor and compiler). The Commercial and Economic 
Progress of Thailand, 1949. Bangkok, Thai Commercial Development Bureau, 
1949. iii+181+43+63 pp.; illustrations, maps. 

A welcome addition to the extremely limited economic literature on Thailand. 

It contains authoritative and up-to-date information, not hitherto easily available, 

on the country’s natural resources, manufacturing industries, transport system, 

commerce, currency and banking, and includes an interesting chapter on its labour 
force and recent movements in the cost of living. Though primarily intended for 
the businessman interested in developing trade with Thailand, the publication is 
likely to be a valuable reference handbook for the general student of Asian affairs. 


Koerop, Paul Eric. New Concept in the Quest for Peace. Marshall Plan: Aspect 
of Power Politics. Thése No. 72 présentée 4 I’Université de Genéve pour 
obtenir le grade de Docteur és Sciences politiques. Geneva, 1950. 285 pp. 
12 francs. 


LAIDLER, Harry W. The Road Ahead. A Primer of Capitalism and Socialism. 
New York, Three Arrows Press, 1950. ii+87 pp.; illustrations. Cloth, $1; 
paper, 50 cents. 


— Towards Nationalization of Industry. New York, League for Industrial Demo- 
cracy, 1949. 31 pp. 25 cents. 


Levi, Lionello R. Istituzioni di Legislazione Sociale. Terza edizione aggiornata. 
Milan, Dott. A. Giuffré-Editore, 1949. xi+265 pp. 770 lire. 
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An analysis of the concept and functions of social legislation ir: ‘taly. After 
a description of the various bodies entrusted with the making and implementation 
of the laws, three chapters are devoted to specific aspects of social legislation, 
under the heads of the employment relation, social security and assistance to 
workers. The last chapter deals with the enforcement of social legislation. 


MIcHANEK, Ernst. Socialboken. Stockholm, Tidens Forlag, 1949. 285 pp. 
4.75 crowns. ; 
A handbook giving concise and accurate information on virtually every aspect 
of social policy and legislation in Sweden. There is an introduction by Mr. Gustav 
Moller, Swedish Minister of Social Affairs, Labour and Housing. 


MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ECONOMIQUES, Luxembourg. Service d’Etudes et de 
Documentation Economiques. L’économie luxembourgeoise en 1949. Luxem- 
bourg, 1949. v-+101+xvii pp.; charts (processed). 

A statistical survey of the present economic situation of Luxembourg, which 
brings out the return to a more balanced economy—apparent in industrial and 
agricultural production indices approaching the pre-war figures and a relative 
stability of prices—and the difficulties encountered by middlemen and by exporters 
in what is once more a buyer’s market. 


MorsEtul, Emanuele (editor). Archivio Finanziario. Raccolta internazionale di 
Scritti di Cultura financiaria. Vol. I. Padua, CEDAM — Casa Editrice Dott. 
Antonio Milani, 1950. xi+530 pp. 2,200 lire. 

The first volume of a new series, designed to be published yearly, which aims 
at promoting international understanding of problems of public finance. Articles 
are published in the original language (English, French, German, Italian or Spanish), 
each followed by a short summary in English, French and Italian. In addition, 
the volume contains a substantial bibliography, a legal section and a statistical 
section. In this volume there are 82 original articles dealing with a great variety 
of subjects ; the bibliography includes book reviews, a list of articles classified by 
language, and a subject index ; the legal section contains a review of the latest 
developments in Italian legislation and case law on questions of finance and taxa- 
tion ; and the statistical section analyses Italian direct taxation in the fiscal years 
1988-39 and 1947-48. 


MovutTon, Harold Glenn. The State of the American Economy. A Series of Lectures 
on Contemporary American Problems, at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, April 1949. Los Angeles, The John Randolph Haynes and Dora 
Haynes Foundation, 1949. x+70 pp. $1. 

The subjects of these three lectures in a series on contemporary American 
problems are the source of post-war prosperity ; international complications ; and 

Government and the economic system. 


MuRANJAN, S. K. Shadows of Hyper-Inflation. Bombay, Hind Kitabs Limited, 

1949. 59 pp. 2 rupees. 

A brief and clear analysis of wartime and post-war monetary trends in India, 
the financial policies pursued by the Government and their effects in the field of 
prices. After setting forth the main factors governing the economic situation in 
India today, the author examines a number of alternative policies to deflate the 
present high level of prices and bring down the cost of living. 


NaTIONAL Councit For Sociat ResEarcu, Union of South Africa. Report of the 
National Council for Social Research for the Calendar Years 1947 and 1948. 
Pretoria, Government Printer, 1949. 16 pp. Is. 3d. 


ORGANISATION FOR EUROPEAN Economic CO-OPERATION. European 
Programme. Second Report of the O.E.E.C. Paris, 1950. 281 pp. ; charts. 
The report is divided into three parts, dealing with progress to date, pro- 

grammes for 1950-1952 and the policies of full recovery, respectively. The third 

discusses, i in particular, efforts to increase dollar earnings ; development of resources 
in non-dollar areas ; specific measures to increase productivity ; internal financial 
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stability ; rates of exchange ; international investment ; international migration ; 
liberalisation of trade ; future payments arrangements ; co-ordination of invest- 
ment ; and regional agreements. 


Rao, R. V. Cottage Industries and Their Role in National Economy. Third, revised 
and enlarged edition. Bombay, Vora and Co., Ltd., 1949. 98 pp. 1 rupee 
8 annas. 


Report of the Indian Delegation to the Seventh Session of the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee, held at Cairo and Alexandria from April 1 to 8, 1948. Delhi, 
Government of India Publication Branch, 1949. 71 pp.; illustration, graph. 
2 rupees 14 annas ; 4s. 9d. 


SouTHALL, Sara, and NEwMan, Pauline M. Women in German Industry—Die 
arbeitende Frau in Deutschland. Visiting Expert Series, No. 14, Frankfurt, 
Office of Military Government for Germany (U.S.), Manpower Division, 1949. 
81 pp. ; cover map (processed). 


Tue TextiLte INstrruTe, Manchester. Year Book of the Tezxtile Institute, No. 2, 
1949-50. Manchester, 1949. xvi+258 pp. ; tables, illustrations, diagrams. 10s. 


Statisties. 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. Industrial Relations Section. Survey 
of Selected Personnel Practices in Los Angeles County as of April 1, 1949. Paid 
Vacation Plans; Paid Sick Leave Plans; Benefit Plans; Physical Examina- 
tions ; Medical Facilities ; Recognition for Long Service. Bulletin No. 17. 
Compiled by Robert D. Gray and staff. Pasadena, 1949. vii+74 pp. (pro- 
cessed). 


Davis, Joseph S. The Population Upsurge in the United States. War-Peace Pam- 


phlets, No. 12. Stanford, California, Stanford University, Food Research 

Institute, 1949. 92 pp.; diagrams. 

Draws attention to the striking errors in the forecasts of population in the 
United States resulting from underestimating net in-migration, underestimating 
the fall in the death rate, and underestimating the number of births during the 
decade 1940-1948. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, United States. Bureau of the Census. The Industrial 

Censuses of the American Nations. By Newton B. Knox. Washington, 1949. 

35 pp. 

This report, prepared under the “ Cooperation with the American Republics ” 
programme of the United States Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation, is a general review of points of similarity and contrast in the 
industrial censuses of the American nations. It discusses the nature of such cen- 
suses, the establishments covered, the characteristics investigated, the procedures 
followed and the means of improving the international comparability of the sta- 
tistics. The principal features of the latest censuses taken in ten countries are 
summarised in tabular form. An appendix examines the comparability of the 
information available for certain industries. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, New York State. Division of Research and Statistics. 
Handbook of New York Labor Statistics 1948. Special Bulletin No. 226. New 
York, 1949. vii+161 pp. $3. 


MINISTERIO DE FoMENTO, Venezuela. Direccié6n General de Estadistica. Anuario 
Estadistico de Venezuela, 1947. Caracas, Tip. La Torre, 1949. xxix-+600 pp. 


STATISTISKA CENTRALBYRAN, Sweden. Sveriges officiella statistik : Folkmdngden 
och dess férdéndringar. Folkrakningen den 31 december 1945. V. Totala rak- 
ningen : folkmaingden kommunvis efter Alder och kén samt efter yrke m.m. — 
Statistique officielle de la Suéde : Etat et mouvement de la population. Recense- 
ment de la population par le Bureau central de statistique. V. Recensement 
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total : Population par Age et par sexe, par branches d’activité économique, etc., 
dans les divisions communales. Stockholm, Kungl. boktryckeriet, P. A. Nor- 
stedt & Séner, 1949. vi+418 pp. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


CONFEDERACION PATRONAL DE LA REPUBLICA MExIcaNa. Modernizacién de las 
Relaciones de Trabajo. Aspectos de una nueva conciencia patronal. Mexico, 
1949. 65 pp. 


JAPANESE NATIONAL Raitways. Liaison Office (compiler). Railway Laws. 1949. 
250+179 pp. (looseleaf). 

The texts of these laws are given in English and Japanese. In addition to laws 
concerning the Japanese National Railways and concerning private railways and 
tramways—contained in Parts I and IIl—various other laws are given for reference 
in Part III, including those on trade unions, labour relations adjustment, labour 
standards and public corporation labour relations. 

Kuznrecow, W. W. Socjalistyczne wspélzawodnictwo i zadania zwiazkéw zawo- 
dowych w ZSRR. Warsaw, Spéldzielnia Wydawnicza “Wspdélpraca”, 1949. 
85 pp. 50 zlotys. 

An account of the system of socialist output competition and the functions of 
trade unions in the U.S.S.R. 


Ministry oF Lasour, India. Summary of Proceedings of the Industrial Committee 
on Tanneries and Leather Goods Manufactories. Held at Lucknow on the 
10th and 11th December, 1948. Delhi, Government of India Publication 
Branch, 1949. iii+30 pp. 1 rupee 12 annas ; 2s. 6d. 


Report of the Commission appointed by His Excellency the Governor to investigate 


and make recommendations regarding the labour situation on the Nigerian Railway. 
Lagos, Government Printer, 1949. 56 pp. 6d. 


SackMan, Morris. Welfare Collective Bargaining in Action. A Study of the Health 
and Welfare Fund of the Joint Board, Dress and Waistmakers’ Union of New 
York City and Vicinity. New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Research Bulletin No. 8. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University, 1949. 
48 pp. 15 cents. 


Uklad zbiorowy pracy w budownictwie z dnia 7 maja 1949 r. Warsaw, Zwiazek 
Zawodowy Pracownikéw Budownictwa Ceramiki i Pokrewnych Zawodéw 
w Polsce, 1949. 87 pp. 
Collective agreement of 7 May 1949 for the Polish building industry. 


Untversiry oF Ixuivo1s, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations. Master 
Agreements in Collective Bargaining. By W. Ellison Cuautmers and Scott 
MacEacuron. I.L.1.R. Publications, Series A, Vol. 8, No. 5. Urbana, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 47, No. 22, November 1949. 21 pp. 


Management. 


Cécos (Commission Générale d’Organisation Scientifique). Le Commandement. 

Documentation de la session d’étude organisée par la Cégos, 14-17 février 1949. 

I. Ouvrages ou traductions d’ouvrages traitant du commandement. II. Résumé 

des exposés présentés au cours de la session. Paris, Cégos, 1949. Looseleaf 

(processed). 

A collection of documents prepared for a study group on the managerial function 
with special reference to the psychological aspects of leadership, the training of 
supervisors and techniques. It consists of summaries of English, French and 
United States articles and books and of the papers read at the meeting. 
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— L’Entretien. Journées d’Etude des 80 Mai-3 Juin 1949. 1. Le Service d’entre- 
tien dans l’entreprise ; 2. Le personnel et les documents du Service d’entretien ; 
8. Quelques problémes généraux d’entretien; 4. L’entretien du matériel ; 
5. L’entretien des batiments et des installations. Paris, Cégos, 1949. 47+48 


+10+84+75 pp.; tables, diagrams. 


Methods of Increasing Output. London, O. W. Roskill & Co. (Reports) Ltd., 1949. 
78+10 pp.; diagrams (processed). 

One of a series of “ Progress Reports on Engineering and Chemical Processes, 
Marketing and Industrial Economics ”, this report deals with “ the factors which 
are the most usual causes of loss of output and high costs”, covered under the 
following headings: comparing potential with actual output; production pro- 
cedure, layout and the efficient use of labour ; production control ; a fair wage and 
financial incentives ; encouraging co-operation and job interest ; providing favour- 
able working conditions ; personnel selection, training and promotion ; defining 
the line of responsibility and the allocation of duties. These topics are dealt. with 
in rather summary form, greater detail being given, however, to those for which 
information is not readily available from generally accessible sources. 


Orrrz, Herwart (editor). Wéirtschaftliche Fertigung und Forschung. Munich, Carl 

Hanser Verlag, 1949. 239 pp. ; illustrations, diagrams. 24 marks. 

This collection of studies on management questions is dedicated to Professor 
Wallichs, who contributes an introductory historical survey. The first part is 
devoted to certain new technical processes. The second part deals with business 
organisation and management and includes studies on the bases and methods of 
psychological guidance, the functional analysis of costs and the practical value of 
industrial statistics. Recent researches at the Aix-la-Chapelle Technical College 
are described in the third part. 


ROETHLISBERGER, F. J., and Dickson, William J. With the assistance and colla- 
boration of Harold A. Wricut. Management and the Worker. An Account of a 


Research Program Conducted by the Western Electric Company, Hawthorn 
Works, Chicago. Ninth printing : Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1949 (first published 1939). xxiv-+615 pp.; illustrations. $5. 


Manpower Questions. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOouR, Canada. Economics and Research Branch. Canadian 
Occupations. Monographs: 2. Bricklayers and Stone-Masons; 3. Plasterer ; 
4. Painter ; 5. Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter. Ottawa, Edmond Cloutier, 
King’s Printer, 1949. 17; 14; 12; 16 pp. ; illustrations. 


DEUTSCHER VERBAND FUR WOHNUNGSWESEN, STADTEBAU UND RAUMPLANUNG. 
Die Uberfiillung landlicher Raume. Eréffnungs-Ansprache und Vortrage gehalten 
auf der V. Arbeitstagung des Deutschen Verbandes fiir Wohnungswesen, 
Stadtebau und Raumplanung, am 12 und 18 April 1949 in Marburg. Frankfurt 
a. M., 1949. 32 pp.; maps. 


Rackow, Felix. Combating Discrimination in Employment in New York Siate. 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Research Bulletin 
No. 5. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University, 1949. iii+52 pp. ; illustrations. 


Socrat ScrencE ReseEarcnH Councit. Committee on Labor Market Research. 
Memorandum on University Research Programs in the Field of Labor. Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1949. 52 pp. 


Vocational Training. 


FEDERATION DE L’INDUSTRIE TEXTILE BELGE. Cahier des charges de lindustrie 
textile en matiére de formation professionnelle. Elaboré avec le concours du 
Comité industriel de l’enseignement professionnel et technique. Brussels, 1949. 
viii+245+435 pp. (processed). 75 francs. 
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This work sets out the vocational training needs of the Belgian textile industry. 
The skills and qualifications required are described separately for each category: 
workers, foremen, supervisor-technicians, engineer-technicians and civil engineers. 
In each case, general observations as to the definition of the category, description 
of duties and general nature of the training are followed by comments on the 
features special to each branch of the textile industry and on the type of training 
recommended. 


Hink, Friedrich. Die Handarbeitsunterricht fiir Knaben. Handbuch der Erziehung 
und des Unterrichts. B. Hauptschule. 10. Band. Vienna, Osterreichischer 
Bundesverlag fiir Unterricht, Wissenschaft und Kunst, 1949. 220 pp.; 
diagrams. 

McLEan, Joseph E. (editor). The Public Service and University Education. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1949. vi-+246 pp. 


MINISTERE DE L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE, Belgium. Service central de l’Orienta- 
tion professionnelle. Informations. Brussels, 1949. 109 pp. 25 francs. 


Contains full information on the present state of vocational guidance in Belgium. 
A list of the relevant laws and regulations is followed by the text of the principal 
provisions governing the organisation and working of vocational guidance offices, 
the establishment of guidance sections in university faculties of pedagogy, and the 
working of State psycho-medico-social centres ; lists of these various agencies ; a 
report on the results of the first ten years of operation of the system ; and a detailed 
bibliography. 


Ministry oF Epucation, United Kingdom. Report of a Special Commitiee on 
Education for Commerce. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1949. vi+ 80 pp. 
Is. 6d. 

In its first two chapters, this brief but comprehensive report outlines the scope 
of the survey and gives a short history of commercial education in Great Britain. 


The third chapter describes present facilities for commercial education and the 
degrees offered by universities. Some general considerations in Chapter IV are 
followed by special chapters on pre-employment education, examinations and 
national certificates, higher education for commerce and education for management. 
After two appendices, on the distributive trades and modern languages, the report 
concludes with a summary and recommendations. 


Pattison, H. A. Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous. Third edition. Livingston, 
N.Y., The Livingston Press; London, Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 1949. 
xi+250 pp. 

This revised edition of a study first published in 1943 contains considerable new 
material. The first part describes in detail the principles involved in the rehabilita- 
tion of the tuberculous, illustrated by short case-histories. Special attention may 
be drawn to the chapter on after-care, dealing with family relief, employment, and 
compensation in cases where tuberculosis is recognised as an occupational disease. 
Following an extensive bibliography, the second part describes a number of typical 
programmes and rehabilitation projects in the United States, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Australia, India and Ireland. 


SopEN, William H. (editor). Rehabilitation of the Handicapped. A Survey of 
Means and Methods. With a foreword by Sidney Licut. New York, The Ronald 
Press, 1949. xiii+3899 pp. 

A symposium designed “ to assemble representative accounts of procedures in 
current use for the mental and physical rehabilitation ” of handicapped persons 
in the United States. In its five parts, the work covers the whole field of rehabilita- 
tion under the heads of general medical and surgical techniques, neurological 
methods, psychiatric developments, vocational and social rehabilitation, and 
educational and psychological trends. The part on vocational and social rehabilita- 
tion contains important chapters on the activities of rehabilitation centres and 
workshops for sheltered employment. 
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Tuomson, David Cleghorn (editor). Training Worker Citizens. An exposition 
by experts of some modern educational methods designed to equip youth 
for the service of Industry and the State. London, Macdonald & Evans, 


1949. xiv+255 pp.; illustrations. 


Van Dusen, Edward B. Apprenticeship in Western New York State. A Study 
of the Present Status of Apprentice Training Programs and of Indentured 
Apprentices. New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 
Research Bulletin No. 2. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University, 1949. 51 pp. 
After a brief account of the bodies responsible for the organisation of apprentice- 

ship in Western New York State and their respective roles, the author describes 
the method of drawing up training programmes and assesses their results in the 
light of an investigation which was carried out in December 1946. This covered 
indentured apprentices in the area and dealt in particular with the reasons govern- 
ing their choice of a trade, the type of education and practical knowledge they 
possessed before being apprenticed and the degree to which they were satisfied 
with the training programmes and the supplementary courses. 


Wages and Conditions of Work. 


Boarp or InpDusTRIAL RELATIONS, British Columbia. Summary of Orders and 
Regulations made pursuant to “ Male Minimum Wage Act”, “ Female Mini- 
mum Wage Act” and “ Hours of Work Act”. Compiled as at January Ist, 
1950. Victoria, B.C., Don McDiarmid, King’s Printer, 1949. 46 pp. 


Bureau or Nationa Arrarrs, Inc. The New Wage and Hour Law. Complete 
Analysis; Conference and Committee Reports; Congressional Debate on 
Amendments ; Text of Fair Labor Standards Act as amended. Washington, 
D.C., 1949. vi+173+10 pp.; chart. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. Employer-Employee Relations 
Division. What the 1949 Wage-Hour Act Means. Information about the 
newly-amended law and a summary of its provisions. Washington, D.C., 
1949. 384 pp. 

A simple, unbiased account of the amendments in 1949 to the United States 
Wage-Hour Act of 1938, of some of the difficulties which created a need for the 
new legislation, and of some of the problems involved in its application. While 
intended primarily for the information of employers, it should also be of use to 
the general reader. 


Haas, Gerhard. Die Jugendarbeitsschutzverordnung fiir Gross-Berlin. Berlin, 

Die Freie Gewerkschaft Verlagsgesellschaft, 1949. 28 pp. 

Contains the text of the Order on the protection of young workers promulgated 
for Greater Berlin by the Soviet Occupation Power on 15 September 1948, together 
with detailed comments on its provisions. The introduction describes the develop- 
ment of juvenile labour laws in Germany and the antecedents and main provisions 
of the present Order for Greater Berlin. 


Trimis, Georgios A. I penichrotis tou Ellinikou ergatikou eisodimatos. Athens, 

1949. 143 pp. 10,000 drachmae. 

This brochure on the inadequacy of the Greek worker’s income contains the 
report submitted by the author to a parliamentary committee for wage regu- 
lation and a number of articles published by him on the same question. It is 
divided into three parts : wage policy ; the purchasing power of wages since the 
war; workers’ incomes during the years 1947-1948. 


WINTER, Charles. Children and Young Persons under the Law. London, Stevens 
& Sons, Ltd., 1949. viii+124 pp. 4s. 
This is a handbook in a series entitled “ This is the Law”. It sets forth the 
principal features of the British regulations relating to juveniles from birth to 
majority at 21 years, and covers legal status, family care, education, medical 
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treatment, training for employment, the early years of work, juvenile delinquency, 
ete. The duties of local authorities as regards children and young persons, the 
voluntary organisations working for their welfare, and the various laws and regu- 
lations concerning them are listed in appendices. 


Ytcesiiem, Yusuf Ziya. Du fondement et des conditions de succés d'un systéme 
socio-économique de salaire. Thése présentée 4 la Faculté des sciences écono- 
miques et sociales de l’Université de Genéve, pour obtenir le grade de Docteur 
és Sciences économiques. Montreux, Imprimerie Ganguin & Laubscher, S.A., 
1950. 210 pp. 

The author advocates the “ steady raising, without distinction of classes, of 
mankind’s standard of living through the general application . . . of a socio- 
economic wage system”. The socio-economic wage is to be obtained through 
the rationalisation, humanisation and democratisation of industry, which is studied 
in the first part of the thesis. The second part points out the deficiencies of various 
current methods of remuneration and proclaims the fundamental principles which 
should be followed : a high basic wage, augmented by production bonuses and by 
a share in profits and management, and guaranteed by social insurance and 
security schemes. The carrying into effect of this system would be the responsi- 
bility of the employers’ and workers’ organisations, with assistance from the 
State. A bibliography is included. 


Social Security ; Publie Health. 


BRACKMANN, Kurt. Handbuch der Sozialversicherung. Eine systematische Dar- 
stellung unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Rechtsprechung. Stand: 
1. November 1949. Hanover, Fachverlag Hans Leupold, 1949. 1023 pp. 
(looseleaf). 


Bureau oF Nationat Arrarrs, Inc. Handbook for Pension Planning. Washing- 


ton, D.C., 1949. v+363 pp. $5. 


COMMISSION D’ASSURANCE-CHOMAGE, Canada. Loi de 1940 sur l’'assurance-chémage. 
Réglements et ordonnances spéciales de 1948 de la Commission d’assurance- 
chémage. Ottawa, Edmond Cloutier, King’s Printer, 1949. 61 pp. 


Cuerpo Organizador del Seguro Social del Empleado. Lima, Tipografia Peruana, 
S.A., 1949. 38 pp. 


DARTNELL CoRPORATION. Experience of 132 Companies with Employee Benefit 
Programs. Special Investigation, Report No. 555 (revised 1949). Chicago, 
1949. 92 pp. (looseleaf, processed) ; illustrations. 


DEPARTMENT OF SociaL Services, Ceylon. Administration Report of the Director 

of Social Services for 1948. Colombo, Government Publications Bureau, 1949. 

22 pp. 45 cents. 

The first report of the new Department of Social Services in Ceylon, which 
entered on its work in February 1948. The information is given under the heads 
of legislation, social welfare, public assistance, unemployment assistance, relief 
of distress due to failure of crops, etc., and workmen’s compensation. 


Derscu, Hermann (editor). Sozialversicherungsrecht in der sowjetischen Besatzungs- 
zone Deutschlands. Deutsches Sozialversicherungsrecht, Teil 1. Berlin, Verlag 
fiir Rechtswissenschaft, 1949. vii+124 pp. 


Feperat Securiry AGENcy, United States. Social Security Administration, 
Division of Research and Statistics. Social Security Legislation Throughout 
the World. Five charts summarising the principal legislative provisions, pre- 
pared by Carl H. FarMAn and Veronica Marren HALEe. Bureau Report No. 16. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1949. iv+176 pp. 75 cents. 
A useful comparative summary in tabular form of the major provisions of 

general social security schemes in nearly sixty countries. Separate sections are 
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devoted to schemes for pension insurance, health and maternity insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, unemployment insurance and family allowances. Provisions 
relating to scope, financial resources, benefit amounts, qualifying conditions and 
administrative organisation are summarised, often in considerable detail. 


FEDERATION DES INDUsTRIES BELGES. Réforme de la Sécurité Sociale. L’opinion 
des employeurs sur la doctrine de base. Brussels, F.I.B., 1949. 16 pp. 


INsTITUTO DE ReEssEGuROs Do Brasin. Relatério: Oitavo exercicio, janeiro a 
dezembro de 1947. 1.R.B., Publicagaé n° 42. Rio de Janeiro. 254 pp.; charts. 


IstrruTO NAZIONALE PER L’ASSICURAZIONE CONTRO LE MALatTTIE. Il Sistema 
Assistenziale dell’I.N.A.M. Sintesi teorico-pratica delle norme in vigore. Qua- 
derni della rivista “I Problemi del Servizio Sociale’. Rome, 1950. 115 pp. ; 
Mustrations, diagrams. 750 lire. 


MERIAM, Lewta, SCHLOTTERBECK, Karl, and Maroney, Mildred. The Cost and 
Financing of Social Security. Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1950. 
ix+193 pp. $3. 


MINISTERO DEL LAVORO E DELLA PREVIDENZA SOCIALE, Italy. Disposizioni per 
Passicurazione obbligatoria degli infortuni sul lavoro e della malattie profes- 
sionali. Raccolta aggiornata a tutto il 8 maezo 1949. Rome, Istituto Poligrafico 
dello Stato, 1949. 112 pp. 250 lire. 


MInistrY OF HEALTH, United Kingdom. The National Health Service. London, 

H.M. Stationery Office, 1949. 36 pp. 6d. 

A pamphlet reviewing the main provisions of the National Health Service 
Act which came into force on 5 July 1948. With the aid of maps, it describes the 
set-up and the working of the three branches of the service : the general medical 
care service ; the hospital and specialist service ; and the health services of the 
local authorities. The relations between the authorities and the medical and allied 
professions are also discussed. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT Boarp, United States. Office of Director of Research, 
Chicago. Railway Pension Plans Supplementary to the Railroad Retirement 
System. Chicago, 1949. 26 pp. (processed). 


SUNDHEDSSTYRELSEN — NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE OF DENMARK. Medicinal- 
beretning for Kongeriget Danmark i dret 1947 — Medical Report for the Kingdom 
of Denmark in 1947. With a summary in English. Copenhagen, H. Hagerup, 
1949. 294 pp. 

After a general review of mortality and morbidity in 1947, this report deals 
with the following subjects: notifiable acute diseases, venereal diseases and alco- 
holism ; other acute diseases ; epidemiological report ; chronic diseases ; poisonings, 
injuries and other accidents ; institutions for treatment and care of sick, debilitated, 
and abnormal individuals and other measures against disease ; hygienic conditions ; 
and personnel in the medical service. Separate sections are devoted to the Faroe 
Islands and Greenland, and to German refugees in Denmark. 


WoRrRKMEN’S COMPENSATION Court, Nebraska. Nebraska Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. As amended by the Legislature of 1917, 1919, 1921, 1927, 1929, 1933, 
1936, 1937, 1940, 1941, 1943, 1945, 1947 and 1949. Lincoln, Nebraska, 1950. 


97 pp. 


Living Conditions. 


BEYER, Glenn H. Farm Housing in the Northeast. A survey of facilities, activities, 
possessions, and preferences of families on owner-operated farms. Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1949. xi+458 pp. ; illustrations, tables, diagrams. 
Results of a survey conducted in the United States, with the assistance of the 

Northeastern Farm Housing Technical Committee, for the purpose of providing 

data useful in the planning of farm housing through an analysis of the present 
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pattern of farm houses, the usual household activities carried out, the different 
kinds of articles and goods requiring storage, and finally the preferences of farm 
families with respect to housing in terms of size, equipment and activities. 


ConsumERS Union. 1950 Buying Guide Issue. Consumer Reports, Volume 14, 

No. 12, December 1949. New York, 1949. 359 pp. 

The object of these reports is to provide for consumers information and counsel 
on consumer goods and services and to give information and assistance on all 
matters relating to the expenditure of earnings and the family income, with a 
view to promoting decent living standards. 


Lunp, Ragnar (editor). Scandinavian Adult Education. Copenhagen, Det Danske 
Forlag ; Helsinki, Kustannusosakeyhtié Tammi; Oslo, Tiden Norsk Forlag ; 
Stockholm, Kooperativa Férbundets Bokférlag, 1949. 302 pp. 

This account of adult education in Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 
was prepared for the U.N.E.S.C.O. Adult Education Conference held at Elsinore 
in June 1949. The history, aims and activities of the movement in each of the 
four countries are described in considerable detail. 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH, United Kingdom. Housing Manual 1949. London, H.M. 

Stationery Office, 1949. 150 pp.; illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

As compared with the preceding housing manual of 1944, the present volume 
lays greater stress on the long-term housing problem and makes recommendations 
regarding a larger variety of types of houses in order to meet the total requirements 
in a balanced way. It includes chapters on housing and site planning ; the dwelling 
in its surroudings ; planning and standards of accommodation of houses, flats and 
maisonettes ; the heat installation ; services and equipment ; and new methods of 
construction. 


Agriculture. 


OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT StratTion. Social Aspecis of Farm Mecha- 
nization in Oklahoma. Bulletin No. B.339. By Robert T. McMrmtan. 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, 1949. 35 pp. ; charts. 

This study, based on United States census data from 1920 to 1945, attempts 
to measure statistically the social aspects of farm mechanisation in the State of 
Oklahoma, which has a great diversity of types of farming so that the findings of 
the study may be considered sufficiently general to be applicable in other areas 
where farm mechanisation has made great progress in recent years. The effects of 
mechanisation are considered from the point of view of farm population and labour 
force, tenure and social mobility, size of farm, land use, farm organisation and 
level of living. 


Co-operation. 


Hoven, John A. Co-operative Retailing, 1914-1945. A Statistical Analysis of the 
Development of Retailing in the British Co-operative Movement. London, 
The International Co-operative Alliance, 1949. 175 pp.; tables, charts. 

In this volume, the head of the Research Department of the British Co-operative 
Union traces statistically the development of the consumer co-operative movement 
in Great Britain from the beginning of the first to the end of the second world war. 
He deals with the membership, capital, trade and employees of the consumer 
co-operatives and compares their development with national trade, population 


and employment changes. 
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Industrial Peace in our Time 
HUBERT SOMERVELL, M.A. 


Pointing out that throughout industry today there is a movement to destroy 
the psychological and social barriers that have stood for so long manage- 
ment and men, the author suggests how Britain’s economic structure, which dates 
from the earliest days of capitalism, and which embodies the conception of labour 
as a commodity, could be reorganised, and her industrial system developed to 
—— the new relationship of management and labour to each other and to the 
industrial unit in which they werk. 15s. net 


Secrets of Industry 


LEWIS C. ORD 
Introduced by SrR GEORGE USHER 


A study of the solution to the three topical industrial questions : How efficient 
is British Industry ? Who should own it and who should run it ? And what should 
be done to make it serve the nation better ? The author, helped by others, has 
given a new approach and new values for industrial efficiency ; comparisons are 
made of various industries in various countries. The book is of interest to both 
industrialist and non-technical reader. 2nd impression. 9s. 6d. net 


Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy 
JOSEPH A. SCHUMPETER 


“A letter to the English people, an optimistic appeal to the governing class 
and, what is more bold, an actual programme of practical politics that Left and 
Right should study.” — D. W. Brogan, The ~ we Can capitalism survive ? 
What is the relation between democracy and the capitalist order of things ? 
Can socialism work ? Is it compatible with what we usually mean by democracy ? 
These are some of the vital questions Professor Schumpeter discusses, establishing 
the thesis that a socialist form of society will inevitably emerge from an ge A 
inevitable decomposition of capitalist society. 2nd edition, 3rd impression. 15s. net 


A History of Local Government 
K. B. SMELLIE, M.A. 


The author has written a study of the essential changes in structure, in areas 
and in the relations between local and central authorities in England from 1832. 
There is a separate chapter on London government, and an introductory 
chapter on the condition of local government between 1689 and 1832. “ A valuable 
short history... both fair and informative.” — The Economist. 

Completely revised edition. ‘7s. 6d. net 


Studies in the Theory of Money and Capital 
ERIK LINDAHL 


“It is a classic. Swedish economic theory is well known and in the vogue. 
Swedish economic policy and practice attract everyone. This book opens to Ban. moe 
the chapter and verse of Swedish economics. The nature of economic theory, 
the problem of planning, the theory of prices, the measurement of values in a 
dynamic economy, the rate of interest and the nature and function of capital 
—all are set out in a full and stately way.” — Time and Tide. 

2nd impression. 18s. net 
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is the best means for continuing the professional education that is necessary at 
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and authoritative record of research in the field of social welfare, examines current 
legislation, and reports on field work both from the standpoint of methods and 
results. 
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